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VISITING  BELGIUM? 


Look  in  on  Le  Grand  Bazar  in  Antwerp! 


They'll  be  glad  to  shov/  you  Europe's  modern  service 
building  .  .  .  engineered  by  Abbott,  Merkt.  If  not,  you'll 
find  numerous  examples  of  work  we  have  done  in  this 
country  for  America's  most  successful  retailers. 

You  can  always  be  sure  that  costs  are  kept  to  a  minimum 
when  you  engage  Abbott,  Merkt. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  ' 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Wm.  Henry  Department  Store,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Versatile  Monarch  price-marking 
machines  keep  merchandise  moving 
cut  our  warehousing  costs!” 

The  Wm.  Henry  experience  is  typical . . .  savings  pay 
for  the  investment  in  Monarch  price-marking  equip¬ 
ment!  Centrally  controlled  price-marking  keeps 
merchandise  constantly  on  the  move  from  the  time 
it  is  received,  saving  storage  space. 

Centralized  responsibility  aids  stock  control  and 
minimizes  stock  shrinkage.  The  samples  at  left  show 
the  wealth  of  information  available  on  all  mer¬ 
chandise  for  inventory  control:  Date  purchased, 
department,  source,  style  number,  cost  in  code, 
quantity  received,  size  and  selling  price. 

Clear,  legible  Monarch  price-marking  creates  cus¬ 
tomer  confidence  —  insures  selling  at  correct  prices 
helps  in  training  new  clerks.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  and  samples  of  labels,  tickets,  and  tags,  write 


The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Co. 

216  South  Torrence  Street  •  Dayton  3,  Ohio 
Toronto,  Canada  •  Mexico  D.F.  Mexico  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

\  ‘ 
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^‘Centralized  price -marking 

for  all  22  departments  at  Wm.  Henry 

Monarch  machines — pays  off!” 
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Management  Perspectiue 


By  J.  Gordon  Dokins  ExecuUve  Vice  President,  NRMA 


How  NRMA  Stores  Are  Working  to 
Lower  Expenses  and  Raise  Volume 


ON  June  9th  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Retail  Merchants  Associ¬ 
ation  held  an  effective  and  productive  dis¬ 
cussion  of  steps  being  taken  to  increase 
volume  and  reduce  expenses  in  their  stores. 
The  directors  considered  the  reduction  of 
expenses  to  be  the  most  important  factor  to 
tackle  at  this  time.  They  felt  that  concen¬ 
tration  on  expense  reduction  will  be  man¬ 
datory  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  At 
the  same  time,  the  directors  emphasized 
that  their  stores  are  taking  no  actions  which 
might  alter  the  character  of  their  stores. 

Here  are  the  specific  suggestions  offered 
by  NRMA’s  directors  to  help  stores  build 
volume  and  reduce  expenses: 


Suggestions  for  Building  Volume 


1.  Maintain  volume  by  making  a  more 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  items  being 
stocked.  Promote  and  emphasize  those 
lines  which  are  selling  best. 

2.  Trade  up  as  much  as  possible,  espe¬ 
cially  in  areas  where  competition  is 
trading  down. 

3.  Search  constantly  for  new  items  that 
customers  want  and  need. 

4.  Develop  a  promotional  business  in 
stores  now  primarily  catering  to  the 
“carriage  trade.”  Stores  which  have 
done  this  consider  their  efforts  to  be 
productive  investments  in  “buying” 
new  customers. 

5.  Use  additional  night  openings.  A  store 
now  on  a  five-day  week  can  utilize  an 
extra-day  opening  to  satisfy  communi¬ 
ty  needs  and  meet  competition  from 
suburban  shopping  centers  which  are 
op>en  six  days  and  five  nights  a  week. 

6.  Divert  more  promotion  money  into. 


direct  mail  promotion.  Many  stores 
report  excellent  results  from  this  bud¬ 
get  change. 

7.  Expand  credit  service  as  a  selling  tool. 
Many  stores  report  significant  volume 
increases  as  a  result  of  such  a  program. 

8.  Tighten  up  on  the  use  of  comparative 
pricing.  Stores  find  this  desirable  since 
they  feel  comparative  pricing  has  been 
greatly  discredited  by  the  discounters. 

9.  Develop  fashion  business  to  its  maxi¬ 
mum  potential.  Some  stores  report  that 
they  have  been  able  to  raise  average 
prices  and  volume  on  this  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  with  less  promotion. 

10.  Develop  a  dominant  classification  in 
every  department  in  the  store  and 
maintain  its  dominance  in  the  com¬ 
munity  by  saturation  promotion.  This 
will  attract  customers  who  can  l>e  ex¬ 
pected  to  buy  other  merchandise,  too. 

11.  Instill  in  salespeople  the  desire  to  de¬ 
vote  more  effort  to  suggestion  selling. 

12.  Work  with  buyers  to  stimulate  more 
sales-mindedness  and  to  encourage  buy¬ 
ers  to  spend  more  time  on  the  sales 
floor. 

13.  Provide  increased  incentive  for  em¬ 
ployees.  In  one  store,  the  adoption  of 
a  modified  incentive  plan  resulted  in 
even  the  lowest  production  employees 
becoming  more  interested  in  their  work 
and  in  stepping  up  their  production. 

14.  Analyze  the  strong  merchandising 
points  of  the  store  and  go  all  out  in 
promoting  them. 

15.  Increase  inventory  to  have  the  strength 
in  stock  necessary  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  store’s  customers. 

16.  Improve  basic  stocks  and  place  empha- 

.4  .,  (Continued  on  page  7) 
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Outstanding  stores  in 


two  new  shopping  centers 
feature  Westinghouse 


1 


electric  stairways 


Bamberger’s 
Garden  State  Plaza 
Shopping  Center 
Paramus,  New  Jersey 


Stern’s 
Bergen  Mall 
Shopping  Center 
Paramus,  New  Jersey 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairway  installations 
in  Paramus’  two  suburban  shopping  centers  are 
the  last  word  in  floor-to-floor  modem  transpor¬ 
tation.  Engineered  and  designed  for  beauty  and 
duty,  these  stairways  offer  fast,  convenient  serv¬ 
ice  to  customers . . .  make  upper  floor  sales  vol¬ 
ume  comparable  to  first  floor  sales.  Balustrade 
styling  complements  the  decor  of  each  store. 

Let  our  Store  Research  and  Planning  Service 
Department  explain  to  you  the  advantages  and 
economics  of  electric  stairways,  as  well  as  Bal¬ 
anced  Vertical  Transportation.  No  obligation, 
of  course.  Write  to:  Westinghouse  Electric  Cor¬ 
poration,  Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Street, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Westinghouse  Electric  Stairweys 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS .  .  .  PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 


you  CAN  BE 


suRE...,F.TiWestingh 


ouse 
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Facts  about  COTRON* 

COTRON  fabrics  offer  these  important  selling  advantages: 

•  Richer  Lustre  *  Improved  Light  Fastness  *  Better  Drape 

•  Whiter  Goods  *  Brighter  Colors  *  More  Luxurious  Hand 

•  Better  Definition  of  Print  Pattern  *  More  Even  Appeorance 

These  are  some  of  the  many  important  advantages  consumers  everywhere  are  learning 
about  COTRON,  the  new  cotton-rayon  blend.  The  American  Viscose  Corporation  has 
embarked  on  a  thorough  promotion  program  that’s  bringing  honest-to-goodness  results 
— big  4-color  double-spread  national  magazine  ads,  trade  ads,  complete  department  and 
specialty  store  promotions,  window  and  in-store  displays,  dealer  mat  ads,  statement 
inserts — the  whole  works!  , 

Yes,  people  everywhere  are  getting  to  know  about  COTRON — and  already  they’re 
asking  for  goods  tagged  with  the  COTRON  tag. 

Get  your  share  of  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  COTRON — investigate  COTRON  now ! 

In  wash  and  wear,  resinated  COTRON  compared  to  resinated 
all-cotton  fobrics  shows 

•  Greater  strength  after  repeated  laundering 

•  Marked  improvement  in  strength  retention  after 

repeated  laundering  with  chlorine  bleach 


SELL  THE  NAME  THAT  MAKES  THE  SALES  ....  COTRON! 


When  a  fabric  gets  the  kind  of  promotion  that 
COTRON  is  slated  for,  it’s  a  name  that  customers 
are  going  to  ask  for.  COTRON  is  a  fabric  that 
hiis  tested  beautifully.  You  can  sell  garments 
made  of  COTRON  with  confidence.  Because  once 
your  customers  try  it  .  .  .  they’ll  be  asking  for  it 
again  and  again.  Be  sure  that  your  sales  people 
know  what  COTRON  is  and  just  what  it  does! 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION 
350  Fifth  Avenue,  Newf  York  1,  N.  Y. 


For  more  information  write  out  Staple  Sales 
Division. 


^Tradtmark  ol  the  American  Viscose  Corporalior 
lor  fabrics  made  ol  cotton  and  Avisco®  rayon 
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sis  on  “neverout”  items  of  basic  stocks. 

17.  Place  full  emphasis  on  better  selling 
and  better  sales  training.  Secure  the 
cooperation  of  resources  in  sales  train¬ 
ing  and  promotion. 

18.  Intensify  new  promotions. 

19.  Step  up  telephone  promotion. 

20.  Advertise  COD’s. 

21.  Add  new  selling  departments,  while 
maintaining  staff  at  current  levels. 

22.  Maintain  hard  goods  business  by  be¬ 
coming  extremely  promotional.  Inven¬ 
tories  here  can  be  held  at  realistic  levels 
because  of  sp)eedier  deliveries  now 
available. 

23.  Step  up  promotion  for  merchandise 
lines  which  are  moving  slowly. 

24.  Take  the  lead  in  constructive  efforts 
to  revitalize  downtown  business.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  clearly  that  retail¬ 
ers  must  be  the  leaders  in  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  various  segments  of  down¬ 
town  business  if  such  a  program  is  to 
be  launched. 

25.  Meet  discounters  head  on. 

Suggestions  for  Expense  Reduction 

1.  Charge  for  deliveries  on  merchandise 
below  a  minimum  purchase  price.  At 
least  16  directors  indicated  that  they 
are  now  doing  or  planning  to  do  this. 
The  average  minimum  is  $4.95.  Gen¬ 
erally,  a  25-cent  delivery  charge  is 
added  to  purchases  under  the  mini¬ 
mum  price. 

2.  Approach  every  item  on  the  store’s  ex¬ 
pense  account  as  being  reducible  with¬ 
out  accompanying  reduction  in  cus¬ 
tomer  services. 

3.  Prune  staff  fat.  Stores  are  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  by  consolidating  positions  or 
not  replacing  people  as  they  terminate 
their  employment. 

4.  Simplify  credit  operations  by  consider¬ 
ing  single-purpose  credit  plans  of  the 
type  used  by  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany. 

5.  Use  a  credit  service  charge  program. 

6.  Work  on  higher  markup.  Require 
every  department  manager  to  plan 
markup  by  classifications.  Break  exist¬ 
ing  classifications  into  more  detailed 
categories  to  insure  proper  markup 
procedures. 

7.  Move  personnel  from  one  department 
to  another  on  a  definite  schedule  so 
that  each  salesperson  knows  the  mer¬ 


chandise  of  more  than  one  department. 
This  enables  a  store  to  raise  salaries 
and  incentives  and  has  had  a  significant 
effect  on  employee  morale. 

8.  Add  service  charges  to  layaway  buying. 
This  can  produce  considerable  revenue 
with  minor  complaints. 

9.  Put  assistant  buyers  to  work  selling 
merchandise. 

10.  Stagger  vacations  so  that  no  additional 
sales  help  is  needed. 

11.  Curtail  use  of  part-time  help.  One 
store  decided  to  open  four  full  days 
and  two  half  days  and  was  able  to  re¬ 
schedule  its  regular  work  force  on  a 
comparable  work  week,  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  hiring  additional 
part-time  help. 

12.  Bring  inventories  to  realistic  levels. 

13.  Increase  employee  productivity  and  in¬ 
tensify  sales  training  programs. 

14.  Decrease  advertising  and  promotion 
costs,  while  being  more  selecrtive  in 
actual  merchandise  promoted  so  that 
the  decreased  promotion  does  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  volume. 

15.  Consolidate  buying  functions. 

16.  Work  with  middle  management  execu¬ 
tives  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  doing 
business. 

17.  Have  the  sales  force  do  more  stock 
work. 

18.  Eliminate  waste  and  make  the  work 
force  more  flexible. 

19.  Ferret  out  the  mistakes  that  have  built 
themselves  into  a  store’s  buying  prac¬ 
tices. 

20.  Make  a  close  check  on  all  aspects  of 
services,  sales,  merchandising,  record¬ 
keeping,  promotion,  etc.,  to  make  sure 
that  employees  are  doing  what  man¬ 
agement  thinks  they  are  doing. 

21.  Analyze  all  promotional  expenses  to 
insure  a  full  return  from  each  media 
used. 

22.  Use  the  MOR  and  Harvard  Report  as 
yardsticks. 

23.  Put  the  receiving  room  on  a  four-day 
week. 

24.  Reduce  delivery  schedules. 

25.  Take  a  hard  look  at  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising;  eliminate  that  which  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive. 

26.  Inaugurate  a  COD  charge. 

27.  Charge  for  all  gift  boxes,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  sale. 

28.  Have  stock  people  cover  more  depart¬ 
ments. 
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Which  of  these  free  designs  will  he  yours  exclusively? 


Select  your  favorite  from  this  dazzling  array  of  designs  for 
your  store’s  exclusive  use  in  your  area.  You  won’t  have  to 
pay  for  the  costly  artwork  and  plates  of  these  multicolor 
stock  designs. 

Here’s  what  a  powerful  "walking  poster"  shopping  bag  pro¬ 
gram  by  Equitable  will  do  for  your  store: 

•  Help  customers  carry  more  purchases  comfortably. 

•  Stimulate  take-with  transactions. 

•  Spread  a  cheerful  buying  mooc(  around  town. 

•  Highlight  your  store  as  the  leading  gift  center. 

•  Cut  clerks’  wrapping  time. 

•  Save  on  home  delivery  costs. 


Ysur  Cbristaus  Shoppinf  Prsgraai  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF! 

Wrap  up  all  these  benefits  for  your  store  without  adding  to 
your  expenses.  Shopping  bags  are  in  big  demand  by  con¬ 
sumers  during  the  busy  Christmas  season.  Like  most  stores, 
you  can  charge  up  to  five  cents  for  each  shopping  bag. 


Custom  Designud  Shapping  Bags  ia  1  to  4  Calors! 
Planning  your  own  Christmas  design?  Contact  Equitable  for 
low  prices  on  our  "Best-by-Test"  shopping  bags.  Write, 
phone  or  wire  today . . .  the  Christmas  shopping  season  is 
on  its  way! 


See  these  designs  (and  many 
more)  in  actual  color. 


Equitable  Paper  Bag  Co.,  Inc. 

45-50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  samples  and  prices  of  Equitable’s 
1958  stock  Christmas  design  shopping  bags. 


Name. 


Address 


45-50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,N.Y. 
Paper  Mills  and  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 
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MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  WORKSHOP 


Principles  and  Practices  of 
Store  Organization 


By  Read  Jenkins,  Executive  Vice  President,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 


(Text  of  a  speech  at  the  Manage-, 
meat  Development  Workshop  of  the 
Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups  which  was  held  at  Harvard 
University,  June  I6th-19th,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.) 

The  first  principle  of  good  organiz¬ 
ation  planning  is  that  it  should 
start  at  the  bottom,  or  at  the  point 
where  the  work  is  done.  Too  often  we 
are  inclined  to  approach  organization¬ 
al  problems  from  the  top  down. 

The  second  thing  to  remember  is 
that  an  organization  is  created  to  serve 
the  objectives  of  the  company,  and  we 
must  organize  in  terms  of  long-range 
and  short-range  objectives.  Be  sure 
that  your  objectives  are  clearly  estab¬ 
lished:  then  see  to  it  that  each  function 
within  the  framework  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  serve  those  objectives. 

We  also  must  remember  that  organ¬ 
izations  involve  people,  which  high¬ 
lights  the  need  for  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  individuals  who  are  to  fit 
into  the  organization.  Let’s  assume, 
for  example,  that  we  are  planning  de¬ 
centralization  of  authority  within  our 
organization,  but  entirely  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  head  of  a  certain 
function  is  a  strong,  dominant  indi¬ 
vidual  who  assumes  total  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  everything  that  goes  on  within 
his  area  of  control.  Obviously,  our 
objective  here  will  fail  unless  we  do 


something  about  this  person.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  objectives  be  changed 
because  of  people,  but  I  am  sure  they 
must  be  a  part  of  the  consideration 
when  studying  organization.  I  do  not 
believe  the  people  must  rigidly  fit  the 
established  organization  any  more 
than  the  organization  should  com¬ 
pletely  fit  the  individual. 

In  short,  management  must  deter¬ 
mine  objectives,  create  organization 
and  fit  people  into  the  organization 
without  destroying  objectives.  This 
calls  for  great  ingenuity. 

Determining  Objectives.  The  first 
question  to  settle  is  “What  are  our  ob¬ 
jectives?”  In  determining  objectives, 
both  short-  and  long-range,  many 
things  must  be  considered. 

Do  we  want  to  be  a  high-profit,  low- 
volume  store,  with  limited  service,  or 
complete  service?  Must  we  have  a  high 
degree  of  centralized  authority,  or 
should  we  tend  towards  decentraliza¬ 
tion?  Are  we  planning  expansion 
(long-range)  and,  if  so,  can  we  afford 
not  to  decentralize  authority?  Do  we 
have  adequate  growth  potential  in  our 
present  locations,  or  must  we  develop 
new  markets? 

Must  we  be  able  to  accomplish  fast 
action  or  slow  action?  In  some  phases 
of  our  operation  we  may  want  to  or¬ 
ganize  for  fast  action,  with  limited 
controls,  while  in  others  slow  action 
may  be  more  desirable.  Are  we  going 


to  have  shallow  or  deep  stocks?  Are 
we  building  our  business  on  broad  or 
concentrated  stock  assortments?  What 
type  of  community  relations  do  we 
wish  to  establish?  Do  we  want  a  close 
relationship  with  our  employees,  and 
can  it  be  accomplished  or  afforded  in 
view  of  our  size?  Are  our  policies  well 
defined? 

This  is  a  sampling  of  questions, 
to  which  many  more  can  be  added. 
Such  a  study  is  a  big  order,  with  many 
complexities. 

Some  Principles.  When  the  broad 
objectives  are  determined,  there  are 
many  principles  of  sound  organization 
to  be  remembered.  Here  are  some: 

Organize  as  simply  as  jx>ssible.  This 
will  be  governed  by  size,  objectives, 
physical  problems,  etc.  Keep  your 
lines  of  communication  as  short  as  p>os- 
sible.  Be  sure  that  the  planned  organ¬ 
ization  is  realistic  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  people  reporting  to  one  in¬ 
dividual.  There  is  no  set  figure  as  to 
how  many  people  should  report  to  one 
individual.  Some  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  chain  stores  are  organized  by  di¬ 
visions  with  many  store  managers  re¬ 
porting  to  a  single  divisional  vice 
president.  This  type  of  organization 
meets  their  objective,  as  it  is  quite 
evident  they  wish  to  have  highly  de¬ 
centralized  authority  in  their  store 
managers.  Other  stores  will  have  only 
two  people  reporting  to  a  single  per- 
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son  because  of  the  need  for  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  coordination  between  the  two 
functions. 

Lines  of  Authority.  Establish  authority 
limitations,  but  in  doing  so,  remem¬ 
ber  that  authority  without  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  never  desirable.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant,  responsibility  without  author¬ 
ity  should  never  be  tolerated.  Estab¬ 
lish  clearly  understandable  lines  of 
authority,  and  eliminate  all  unneces¬ 
sary  overlapping.  Define  jobs  clearly 
without  going  into  unnecessary  detail 
or  restrictions. 

Determine  where  the  responsibility 
for  the  formulation  of  policy  rests,  and 
be  sure  that  the  organization  structure 
recognizes  such  responsibility.  Hori¬ 
zontal  relationships  are  important; 
therefore,  where  necessary,  your  struc¬ 
ture  should  encourage  communica¬ 
tions  between  people  at  the  same 
supervisory  level.  If  the  objective  is  to 
decentralize,  be  sure  you  organize  for 
the  exercising  of  initiative.  Predeter¬ 
mine  your  executive  needs,  and  be 
sure  in  long-range  planning  that  you 
program  to  serve  these  needs.  Develop 
procedures  and  controls,  and  plan  or¬ 
ganization  so  that  they  can  function 
projjerly. 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  we 
now  have  the  delicate  job  of  fitting 
the  people  into  the  organization,  and 
fitting  the  organization  to  the  skills 
and  abilities  of  the  people  w’ithout 
losing  the  objectives.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  we  should  ask  ourselves  is,  “Can 
those  involved  adapt  themselves  to  our 
objectives?  Are  the  objectives  realistic 
in  view  of  the  problems  involved?’’ 

An  example  of  this  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  selling  department.  One 
of  the  objectives  might  be  to  have  a 
strong,  direct  merchandising  influence 
on  the  salesfjeople.  But  the  merchan¬ 
dising  objective  might  also  be  to  have 
a  very  aggressive  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram.  To  serve  this  second  objective, 
the  buyer  might  be  very  dominating, 
egotistical,  and  enthusiastic,  with  little 
aptitude  for  leadership.  Here  we  have 
to  build  around  the  buyer  and  organ¬ 
ize  to  meet  the  first  objective  without 
destroying  the  second.  We  should  con¬ 
sider  all  of  the  inter-relations  both  up 
the  line  and  down,  as  well  as  any 
horizontal  contacts  that  are  evident, 
still  keeping  the  objectives  in  mind. 

No  small  part  of  organization  plan¬ 


ning  is  keeping  in  mind  the  people 
available  to  fit  the  plan.  This  means 
building  potential  executives  through 
directing,  training,  influencing,  test¬ 
ing,  and  observing  people  for  posi¬ 
tions  within  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  who  will  serve  the  objective. 

Good,  long-range  planning  requires 
definite  reserves.  By  this  I  mean  that 
whenever  possible  more  than  one  per¬ 
son  should  be  considered  at  the  first 
stages  of  development.  As  we  reach 
the  point  of  fulfillment  of  the  plan, 
we  gradually  narrow  the  field  and  be¬ 
gin  to  concentrate  on  the  one  best- 
qualified  person. 

Select  People  Objectively.  In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  people  we  must  be  completely 
objective  and  test  our  reaction  through 
considtation  with  others.  I  believe 
that  the  person’s  immediate  superior 
should  generally  have  the  greatest  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  final  selection. 

You  will  find  it  very  helpful  in  this 
process  of  selecting  people  for  jobs  to 
have  a  good  job  description  which 
takes  into  full  consideration  all  of  the 
objectives  as  they  relate  to  the  job. 
Probably  even  more  vital  than  job  de¬ 
scriptions,  however,  are  job  appraisals. 
Adequate  appraisals  generally  deter¬ 
mine  objectively  how  well  each  person 
is  performing  his  job.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  him  in  improving  his 
performance  on  his  present  job,  or  for 
future  organizational  needs. 

In  considering  an  individual,  we 
should  know  his  effectiveness  in  ob¬ 
taining  merchandising  or  operating 
cost  goals.  Does  he  plan  w'ell,  and  live 
within  his  plans?  We  ought  to  know 
what  type  of  work  he  has  done  effec¬ 
tively.  Is  he  cooperative,  and  does  he 
maintain  a  high  quality  of  work?  How 
does  he  develop  people,  and  is  he  in¬ 
clined  to  delegate  enough  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  others?  What  are  his  leadership 
qualities?  Here  we  would  think  in 
terms  of  his  dominance,  group  disci¬ 
pline,  and  inclination  to  show  favorit¬ 
ism.  We  also  would  probably  consider 
his  loyalty,  flexibility,  and  whether 
he  functions  well  under  pressure. 

I  am  sure  that  formal  appraisals  of 
the  individuals  on  our  executive  staffs 
w’ould  be  a  great  tool  to  assist  us  in 
filling  our  organizational  needs.  At 
Hudson’s  we  have  established  a  com¬ 
plete  appraisal  program  for  all  execu¬ 
tives  and  suf)ervisors.  Our  program  is 


formally  designed  and  set  forth  in  a  I 
guide  which  is  given  to  all  those  who  I 
are  active  in  the  program.  I 

Nobody  who  reads  this,  of  course, 
is  starting  from  scratch  to  build  a  total 
store  organization.  I  am  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  varying  degrees  of 
effectiveness  within  all  of  our  organ¬ 
izations.  This  basic  approach  is  useful  i 
when  studying  and  developing  organ-  ! 
ization  for  any  segment  of  the  busi-  | 
ness:  new  branch  stores,  changes  with-  ' 
in  divisions  or  changes  within  single 
departments.  Furthermore,  organiza-  i 
tion  is  never  static:  it  is  always  chang-  S 
ing,  because  conditions  change  and  so  [ 
do  people.  ! 

Store  Organization  Today.  In  consid¬ 
ering  present-day  department  store  or-  i 
ganization,  I  have  reviewed  the  find-  | 
ings  of  the  study  made  by  Cresap,  ' 
McCormick  &  Paget  for  the  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  NRMA.*  Their 
study  is  limited  to  store  organizations 
of  single  units;  companies  with  branch 
store  operations  were  not  included. 

In  viewing  present-day  department 
store  organization,  Cresap,  McCormick 
&  Paget  point  out  that  department 
stores  originally  charged  the  managers  , 
of  the  individual  departments  with  the 
responsibility  for  all  activities  within 
the  department.  They  handled  the 
primary  functions  of  Buying  and  Sell¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  all  the  related  activities, 
including  Sales  Promotion  and  Per¬ 
sonnel. 

As  department  stores  grew,  the  work¬ 
load  on  the  department  manager  be¬ 
came  excessive;  therefore,  some  of  the 
various  activities  involved  in  the  de¬ 
partment  were  taken  away  and  as¬ 
signed  to  specialists.  Generally,  these 
specialized  activities  were  divided  into 
Accounting,  Sales  Promotion,  Person-  » 
nel  Administration,  and  Service.  All 
of  these  functions  were  created  to  serve 
and  assist  the  department  manager. 

The  selling  function  within  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  became  split  among 
the  various  specialized  activities,  such 
as  Merchandising,  Publicity,  Opera-  | 
tions,  and  in  some  cases  Personnel. 

This  functional  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  continues  in  use  today,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  percentage  of 

•The  Retail  Research  Institute,  which  is  con-  | 
sidering  publication  of  a  study  on  store 
organization,  is  now  ^evaluating  the  re|)ort  k 
submitted  by  Cresap,  McCormick  &  Paget.  | 
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stores  utilizing  a  three-  or  four-pyramid 
structure  of  organization  as  existed  20 
years  ago.  The  functional  activities 
are  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  func¬ 
tions  p)erformed,  and  each  pyramid 
head,  such  as  the  Controller,  General 
Superintendent,  General  Merchandise 
Manager,  etc.,  is  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  his  function. 

The  86  stores  studied  showed  that 
almost  all  stores  were  divided  into 
either  two-,  three-,  four-,  five-,  or  six- 
pyramitl  structures.  These  structures 
are  administered  by  a  General  Mana¬ 
ger.  Of  the  stores  studied,  15  per  cent 
had  two-pyramid  heads;  20  per  cent 
had  three;  31  per  cent,  four;  17  per 
cent,  five;  and  eight  per  cent,  six. 
There  were  nine  per  cent  of  slight 
variations  of  these  basic  structures. 

In  the  two- pyramid  structures,  the 
Merchandising  function  continues  as 
one  pyramid,  and  the  other  pyramid 
consists  of  Finance,  Control,  and  Op¬ 
erations.  Within  the  Merchandising 
structure,  the  function  of  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  is  generally  included,  and  the 
Personnel  activities  fall  under  Oper¬ 
ations  or  Finance. 

In  the  three-pyramid  structures,  the 
form  of  organization  most  commonly 
established  is  Merchandising  and  Op¬ 
erations  as  the  two  major  functions, 
with  Finance,  Control,  or  Personnel  as 
the  third.  There  were,  of  course,  vari¬ 
ations  to  this,  and  in  some  cases  even 
Sales  Promotion  is  elevated  to  the 
pyramid  level. 

The  most  common  structure  is  the 
four-pyramid  arrangement.  In  the 
four-pyramid  head  structures,  there 
were  varying  degrees  of  combinations 
of  functions,  but  the  basic  organiza¬ 
tion  remained  somewhat  the  same.  A 
little  more  than  half  of  the  stores  in 
this  group  establish  Sales  Promotion 
as  a  pyramid,  along  with  Merchandis¬ 
ing,  Operations,  and  Personnel  or 
Control.  Somewhat  less  than  half  of 
the  stores  make  Sales  Promotion  a  part 
of  the  Merchandising  function,  and 
establish  Operations,  Personnel,  and 
Control  as  separate  pyramids. 

The  five-pyramid  structure  indicates 
separate  pyramids  for  Merchandising, 
Sales  Promotion,  Operations,  Person¬ 
nel,  and  Control. 

In  the  stores  that  are  organized  in 
six  pyramids,  there  are  various  ar¬ 
rangements,  which  at  times  split  Fi¬ 
nance  out  as  a  separate  function  from 


Control.  In  one  case  Sales  Promotion 
is  divided  into  Advertising  and  Dis¬ 
play  as  separate  pyramids. 

One  store  has  established  seven 
pyramids,  and  divides  Operations  into 
Customer  Services  and  Non-Selling 
Services. 

In  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  we 
have  found  it  advisable  to  divide  the 
functional  responsibilities  into  a  seven- 
pyramid  structure.  All  of  the  seven 
pyramid  heads  do  not  report  directly 
to  the  General  Manager  because  of 
the  number  of  activities  involved  and 
the  complexity  of  our  various  com¬ 
pany  interests.  Three  officers  of  the 
company  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
various  pyramids,  and  correlate  them 
with  those  of  the  subsidiary  companies. 

Our  functional  organizations  are: 
Merchandising,  Publicity,  Control, 
Basement  Store,  Operations,  Proper¬ 
ties,  and  Personnel.  The  pyramids 
covering  Merchandising  and  Publicity 
are  for  the  Upstairs  Store  only,  as  we 
have  found  it  desirable  to  establish  a 
separate  pyramid  for  our  Basement 
Store  operation.  The  Basement  pyra¬ 
mid  includes  both  Merchandising  and 
Publicity:  otherwise,  the  Basement 
Store  ojierations  are  serviced  by  the 
other  functional  pyramids. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  smaller 
stores  to  operate  w-ith  a  two-  or  three- 
pyramid  structure,  while  in  the  larger 
stores  there  is  a  greater  inclination  to 
organize  through  four-,  five-,  six-,  or 
seven-pyramid  heads.  Looking  at  the 
statistical  data,  we  find  that  53  per 
cent  of  the  stores  doing  under  $5  mil¬ 
lion  have  two  or  three  pyramids,  while 
stores  doing  over  $5  million  have  63 
per  cent  with  four  or  more  pyramids. 

There  are  many  variations  among 
the  stores  in  the  assignment  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  selected  areas.  Most 
stores  reported  that  they  placed  the 
responsibility  for  securing  sales  and 
producing  gross  margin  within  the 
Merchandising  Division.  The  respons¬ 
ibility  for  over-all  net  profit  generally 
rests  with  General  Management,  which 
also  holds  the  purse  strings  or  controls 
the  assets  of  the  business.  The  control 
of  expense,  as  would  be  expected,  is 
generally  divided  among  the  various 
divisions  in  accordance  with  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  We  do  note,  however, 
that  there  are  some  deviations.  For 
example.  Advertising  Expense  control 
is  vested  in  the  Merchandising  or  Sales 


Promotion  Division  by  only  60  jier 
cent  of  the  stores  reporting,  even 
though  the  responsibility  for  securing 
sales  rests  in  those  tw’o  divisions  in  80 
per  cent  of  the  stores.  Neither  of  these 
two  divisions  is  generally  charged  with 
any  responsibility  for  payroll  expense. 

This  study  concludes  that  the  func¬ 
tional  type  of  organization  used  with¬ 
in  department  and  specialty  stores  dis¬ 
courages  successful  decentralization  of 
responsibility  for  the  performance  of 
many  of  the  activities  below  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Management  level,  and  it  is  hard 
to  gain  a  clear  allocation  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  certain  expenses  which  is 
consistent  with  the  over-all  assignment 
of  functional  responsibility. 

The  Selling  Function.  The  study  con¬ 
cerned  itself  mainly  with  the  selling 
function.  The  responsibility  for  the 
selling  function  tends  to  be  split  among 
various  divisions.  In  43  p>er  cent  of 
the  cases  it  rested  within  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  while  in  26  p>er  cent 
it  rested  in  Operations,  and  20  pier 
cent  in  Personnel. 

In  many  stores  where  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  has  the  responsibility 
for  the  selling  function,  planning  and 
control  of  selling  costs  are  determined 
by  the  Operations  or  Personnel  Divis¬ 
ion.  In  fact,  the  study  indicated  that 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  stores  as¬ 
signed  the  responsibility  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  salespeople  to  any  single  major 
division. 

Do  such  organizational  arrange¬ 
ments  retard  the  effectiveness  of  sell¬ 
ing?  The  stores  themselves  in  their 
report  felt  that  the  selling  function 
was  less  effective  than  it  should  be  in 
48  per  cent  of  the  stores  reporting. 

Here  is  a  point  of  interest.  Among 
the  stores  reporting,  those  that  secured 
the  highest  return  on  total  assets  w'ere 
larger  in  sales  volume,  used  four  or 
more  pyramids,  and  seemed  to  have 
the  soundest  division  of  responsibility. 
They  also  had  the  lowest  por  cent  of 
executives  to  total  employees,  and  the 
highest  per  cent  of  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising  executives  to  the  total 
number  of  executives. 

The  General  Management  function 
accounted  for  the  highest  pier  cent  of 
executive  cost,  with  the  lowest  p)er  cent 
of  executive  cost  in  the  Finance  and 
Control  function.  (Associated  Mer- 
(Contitiued  on  page  63) 
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Democracy  in  Crisis 


The  issue  of  national  survival  is  so 
critical  that  it  should  outweigh  all 
the  other  concerns  of  every  American 
citizen,  Malcolm  P.  McNair  said  last 
month.  Speaking  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  Management  Development 
Workshop  of  the  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups,  he  warned  that 
Americans  as  a  nation  and  as  individ¬ 
uals  need  a  far  greater  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  reality  of  the  Soviet  drive 
for  world  dominion.  “We  have  been 
lulling  ourselves  to  sleep,”  he  said, 
“with  the  illusion  that  time  is  on  our 
side,  but  time  is  not  on  our  side  and  is 
running  out  at  a  frightening  rate.” 

Three  phases  of  the  Soviet  threat 
should  be  in  the  forefront  of  American 
thinking,  said  Professor  McNair:  (1) 
“the  very  real  danger  of  attack  within 
the  next  'two  or  three  years;”  (2)  a 
steady  Soviet  advance  by  means  of 
piecemeal  aggression  and  infiltration, 
leading  to  U.  S.  isolation  and  eventual 
surrender;  (3)  long  drawn-out  cold 
war,  primarily  a  race  for  economic  and 
scientific  supremacy. 

To  counter  the  first  two  threats, 
much  bigger  defense  expenditures  are 
urgently  required— “at  least  50  p>er 
cent  to  75  per  cent  more,”  in  Prof. 
McNair’s  estimate— and  they  will  re¬ 
quire  increased  taxes,  diversion  of  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  from  “such  wasteful 
non-essentials  as  the  farm  subsidy  pro¬ 
gram,”  longer  working  hours,  an  end 
of  “featherbedding  practices,”  perhaps 
“even  some  of  the  kinds  of  controls  we 
previously  experienced  in  wartime.” 

Assuming  that  much  stronger  de¬ 
fense  can  forestall  direct  attack,  there 
will  remain  the  war  for  economic  and 
scientific  supremacy— to  lose  which, 
warned  Prof.  McNair,  “may  be  just  as 
dangerous  as  to  be  beaten  in  either  of 
the  earlier  phases.”  To  win  it  will 
require  nothing  less,  in  his  opinion, 
than  a  revolution  in  national  attitudes 


and  values;  a  “sense  of  mission;”  strict 
self-discipline.  Today,  said  Prof.  Mc¬ 
Nair,  there  are  weaknesses  in  our  soci¬ 
ety  which  are  “jeopardizing  the  future 
of  our  free  institutions  .  .  . 

“With  our  end  objectives  of  pros¬ 
perity,  a  high  standard  of  living,  eco¬ 
nomic  security,  short  hours,  expanded 
leisure,  agreeable  life  adjustment,  and 
so  on,  we  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
our  enemies’  dedicated  drive  for  super¬ 
iority  in  knowledge,  superiority  in 
achievement  and  superiority  in  power. 

“There  are  many  problems  which 
our  democracy  today  is  not  handling 
well.  For  example: 

“1.  Our  democracy’s  greatest  fail¬ 
ure  today  is  in  education.  Free  high 
school  electives;  courses  in  social  apti¬ 
tudes  and  life  adjustment,  cooking, 
love  and  marriage,  first  aid,  automo¬ 
bile  driving,  and  so  on;  little  or  no 
homework;  automatic  promotion; 
grading  on  progress  rather  than  stand¬ 
ards;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  claptrap 
of  alleged  modern  progressive  prag¬ 
matic  education  have  largely  driven 
out  courses  calling  for  serious  intellect¬ 
ual  endeavor. 

“We  have  forgotten  that  the  proper 
task  of  education  is  training  the  mind. 
According  to  Sloan  Wilson,  only  12 
p>er  cent  of  high  school  students  are 
taking  any  mathematics  more  advanced 
than  algebra,  only  25  per  cent  are 
studying  physics,  and  fewer  than  15 
per  cent  are  studying  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage. 

“Partly  as  a  consequence  of  all  this 
insidious  nurture  of  intellectual  flab¬ 
biness,  our  current  younger  generation 
has  no  strong  motivation  to  excel.  In 
place  of  the  goal  of  doing  a  good  job 
we  seem  to  have  substituted  the  goal 
of  being  a  good  guy.  In  the  words  of 
William  Mentor  Graham,  the  man 
who  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
education  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ‘Lazy 


minds  make  a  dying  nation.’ 

“2.  Another  problem,  closely  relat¬ 
ed  to  education,  which  we  are  obvi¬ 
ously  handling  badly  today  is  juvenile 
delinquency. 

“3.  The  problem  of  desegregation 
is  another  of  our  failures. 

“4.  We  are  bungling  the  task  of 
agricultural  readjustment.  The  enor¬ 
mous  waste  of  taxpayers’  money  in 
price  supports  increases  rather  than 
reduces  agricultural  surpluses,  adds  to 
the  inflated  cost  of  living,  bids  fair  to 
destroy  the  world  market  for  our  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  in  the  case  of  cotton,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  gradually  throttling  an  en¬ 
tire  industry  of  great  importance  to 
our  national  economy, 

“5.  In  the  public  interest  the  mon¬ 
opoly  jjower  of  labor  must  be  curbed, 
just  as  the  monopoly  power  of  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  has  been  curbed.  I'he 
unchecked  pressure  of  organized  labor 
for  wage  advances  is  an  important 
ingredient  of  our  present  economic 
weakness.  Unless  suitable  restraints 
are  developed— and  there  is  no  sign  of 
these  on  the  horizon— we  shall  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  preserve  any 
semblance  of  economic  equilibrium. 
The  wage  advances  seemingly  on  the 
cards  for  1958  are  particularly  dis¬ 
quieting. 

“6.  Closely  related  is  the  highly  dis¬ 
turbing  problem  of  inflation.  The  lat¬ 
est  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  shows  another  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  cost  of  living  index,  the 
seventeenth  one  in  19  months,  bring¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  living  some  23  per  cent 
higher  than  it  was  only  10  years  ago. 
This  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  coming 
when  business  output  and  employ¬ 
ment  are  declining,  suggests  a  serious 
disequilibrium  which  we  have  so  far 
failed  to  deal  with, 

“7.  Obviously  this  disequilibrium 
is  part  of  the  general  business  cycle 
problem,  and  here  I  apprehend  that 
we  shall  shortly  have  to  admit  failure 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
recurring  booms  and  depressions. 
There  is  substantial  evidence  that  the 
current  business  downturn  is  going 
well  beyond  the  recessions  of  either 
1948-49  or  1953-54. 

“In  spite  of  all  our  undeniable  im¬ 
provements  in  the  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  structure  since  the  1930’s,  we  ap¬ 
parently  have  not  yet  ^learned  how  to 
keep  business  booms  from  getting  out 
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of  hand,  nor  have  we  learned  how  to 
time  control  measures. 

“And,  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
in  seeking  to  check  the  downturn 
there  is  a  current  disposition  to  apply 
political  remedies  which  may  well  pro¬ 
long  the  depression  (as  happened  in 
the  1930’s,  when  the  United  States  was 
slower  than  any  other  nation  in  recov¬ 
ering  from  the  world  depression)  and 
at  the  same  time  set  the  stage  for  a 
later  massive  inflation. 

“The  vulnerability  of  capitalism  to 
peritnlic  depression  is,  of  course,  a  ma¬ 
jor  tenet  of  the  Marxist  philosophy, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  ruling  circles  in 
Moscow  will  make  the  most  of  the 
current  business  downturn  in  the 
United  States.  To  take  the  most  pessi¬ 
mistic  view,  our  preoccupation  with 
economic  problems  on  the  domestic 
front  could  give  Russia  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  strike. 

“But  more  probable,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  Soviet  utilization  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  to  bore  from  within, 
fomenting  dissension  among  our 
NATO  allies,  indulging  in  piecemeal 
aggression  in  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
endeavoring  to  pressure  us  into  with¬ 
drawing  from  overseas  bases,  and  so 
on.  Our  dilemma  today  is  that  for 
the  short  run  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
an  economic  depression  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  long  run  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  patch  up  our  economy 
with  political  shin  plasters. 

“8.  To  add  one  more  to  our  list  of 
failures,  the  world  trade  problem  is 
certainly  not  approaching  solution. 
This  is  becoming  an  increasingly  crit¬ 
ical  matter,  affecting  relations  with  the 
European  economic  community,  rela¬ 
tions  with  our  NATO  allies,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  our  ability  to  retain  our  foreign 
bases. 

•  •  • 

“  ‘Americanism,’  wrote  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  ‘means  the  virtues  of  cour¬ 
age,  honor,  justice,  truth,  sincerity 
and  hardihood— the  virtues  that  made 
America.  The  things  that  will  destroy 
America  are  prosperity-at-any-price, 
peace-at-any-price,  safety-first  instead 
of  duty-first,  the  love  of  soft  living  and 
the  get-rich-quick  theory  of  life.' 

“[Our]  task  will  be  anything  but 
easy,  and  the  need  for  leaders  of  the 
moral  stature  and  evangelistic  fervor 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  overwhelm- 
ingly  great.” 


Better  Job  Performance 

Two  sessions  in  the  Personnel  Group’s  section  of  the  Management  De¬ 
velopment  Workshop  held  at  Harvard  last  month  were  devoted  to 
employee  attitudes  and  motivation  and  ways  of  improving  employee 
production. 

Dr.  Donald  C.  Pelz  of  the  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of 
Michigan,  reported  on  extensive  controlled  tests  he  has  conducted  to 
determine  the  conditions  under  which  employees  are  found  to  be  best 
satisfied  and  most  productive.  He  pointed  out  that  satisfaction  with  the 
job  and  maximum  performance  do  not  necessarily  go  together: 

“We  have  not  yet  found  conclusive  evidence  that  high  company 
loyalty  or  high  satisfaction  with  working  conditions  will  affect  the  rate  at 
which  employees  perform  their  jobs.  Performance  on  the  job  requires 
that  specific  goals  be  set,  not  simply  that  pleasant  conditions  be  main¬ 
tained.  And  in  the  setting  of  goals  the  immediate  supervisor  and  the 
immediate  work  group  are  the  key  factors. 

“Furthermore,  the  data  suggests  that  motivation  to  achieve  one  sort 
of  goal  is  not  necessarily  equivalent  to  motivation  toward  achieving 
other  goals.  In  the  retail  store  situation,  for  example,  consider  such 
diverse  goals  as:  reducing  costs;  getting  one’s  work  done  as  efficiently 
and  quickly  as  possible:  helping  out  fellow  employees;  building  customer 
goexi  will;  building  one’s  own  work  skills  so  as  to  take  on  higher  levels 
of  responsibility.  A  program  aimed  at  improving  customer  relationshijss 
may  have  little  or  no  effect  on  concern  w'ith  costs,  for  example.  .  .  .  We 
saw  from  one  study  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  supervisors  simply  to 
be  involved  in  general  decisions  about  department  operations.  There  had 
to  be  specific  delegation  and  specific  goals  set  by  department  management.” 

“Getting  Salespeople  to  Produce”  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Frank 
J.  Waldenfels,  management  consultant  and  former  director  of  jjersonnel 
planning  for  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  Better  sales  production  is  entirely 
possible,  he  said,  for  the  management  that  will  recognize  these  facts: 

1.  Quality  is  the  truest  economy:  retailers  w’ho  put  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  minimum  rates  of  pay  almost  guarantee  themselves  a  low  grade 
of  help,  W'ith  poor  production  and  resulting  high  costs. 

2.  People  produce  more  when  they  know  what  results  are  expected, 
how  to  get  the  results,  and  what’s  in  it  for  them. 

3.  The  strengthening  of  the  first-line  sujjervisor  is  essential  in  any 
program  to  increase  sales  production. 

“Some  companies  have  improved  productivity  a  good  deal,”  said  Mr. 
Waldenfels.  “One  I  am  familiar  with  stepp>ed  up  production  f>er  sales- 
jxirson  50  per  cent  over  a  six-year  period.  A  small  chain  increased  from 
an  average  of  $21,000  to  $44,000  sales  f)er  employee  in  three  years’  time. 
.  ,  .  The  first  step  was  to  recognize  the  problem  as  an  opf>ortunity  not 
only  to  reduce  exjjense  but  to  improve  volume,  operations  and  the  quality 
of  customer  service. 

“The  second  step  was  to  unify  the  responsibility  for  the  resull.s. 
In  too  many  retail  companies,  responsibility  is  divided  among  buyers, 
operations  and  personnel  departments.  .  .  .  The  third  step  was  to  develop 
a  coordinated  program,  to  be  administered  systematically  and  continu¬ 
ously.  This  program  began  with  providing  incentive  to  the  salespeople 
so  that  thev  would  want  to  produce  more.  Next,  the  number  of  salc-s- 
people  was  controlled  so  that  they  would  have  some  ‘room  to  run.’  .  .  . 
The  next  step  was  to  provide  training  to  show  them  how  they  could  sell 
more.  With  these  three  programs— incentives,  staffing  control  and  train¬ 
ing-stores  can  get  dramatic  increases  in  productivity  with  very  little 
expenditure  and  in  very  little  time.” 

[Complete  text  of  Mr.  Waldenfels’  paper  will  appear  in  the  September  issue  of  Stores.] 
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From  Finance  to  Fashion 
In  The  Smaller  Store 


How  to  Finance  the  Business 


OF  the  various  financing  plans  avail¬ 
able  to  the  smaller  store  in  search 
of  working  capital,  the  newest  is  the 
outright  sale  of  its  accounts  receivable 
to  a  bank.  Herbert  R.  Scull  of  the 
E.  H.  Scull  Company  described  this 
plan,  along  with  others,  to  the  Small 
Stores  Conference.  He  credited  Brooks 
Shumaker  of  Wilson’s,  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  for  the  pioneer  work  which 
adapted  this  kind  of  financing  to 
smaller  store  operations,  and  the 
NRMA  for  carrying  on  educational 
work  with  both  stores  and  banks. 

Because  of  the  Association’s  efforts, 
Mr.  Scull  said,  retailers  who  approach 
their  banks  with  this  idea  will  find 
that  a  favorable  climate  for  it  has  been 
established.* 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  sell 
its  instalment  paper  outright,  a  serious 
question  that  confronts  the  store  is 
how  its  income  tax  liability  may  be 
affected.  Mr.  Scull  pointed  out  that  if 
a  store’s  accounting  has  been  on  the  in¬ 
stalment  method,  income  tax  liability 
may  be  accelerated,  since  the  tax  on 
the  profit  from  the  sales  may  fall  due 
in  one  year  instead  of  being  spread 
over  several.  In  this  case,  it  may  be 
preferable  to  use  the  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  as  collateral  for  a  loan  instead  of 
selling  them  outright.  This  problem 
does  not  arise  for  the  store  whose 


•Copies  of  Mr.  Shumaker’s  paper,  “Financing 
and  Promoting  Revolving  Credit,”  delivered 
at  an  NRMA  conference  last  year,  and  copies 
of  the  contract  between  his  store  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Gainesville  may  lie 
had  from  the  Smaller  Stores  Division. 


accounting  is  on  the  accrual  basis. 

Mr.  Scull  advised  stores  that  sell  or 
borrow  on  their  accounts  receivable  to 
make  their  service  charge  large  enough 
to  cover  the  bank  or  finance  company 
charges  and  leave  a  margin  of  profit. 

While  it  is  especially  suitable  for  the 
situation  of  many  smaller  stores  today, 
the  sale  of  accounts  receivable  is  but 
one  of  the  financing  methods  which 
smaller  stores  can  use.  Mr.  Scull  urged 
them  to  study  these  methods,  put  their 
financial  houses  in  order  and  correct 
what  he  described  as  a  “shocking”  de¬ 
gree  of  dependence  upon  the  renewal 
of  short-term  unsecured  bank  loans. 

There  are,  he  said,  three  major  ways 
to  raise  money:  (1)  through  equity 
capital  investment;  (2)  by  borrowing, 
and  (3)  through  sale  of  assets. 

Investment  Capital.  Equity  capital  is 
in  the  form  of  preferred  or  common 
stock  in  the  case  of  a  corporation.  In 
the  case  of  a  partnership  or  proprietor¬ 
ship,  added  capital  may  be  put  up  by 
the  partners  or  owner  or  invested  by 
new  partners.  Mr.  Scull  listed  these  ad¬ 
vantages  of  obtaining  capital  through 
investment  rather  than  through  bor¬ 
rowing  or  sale  of  assets:  (1)  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  burdened  by  fixed  interest 
and  repayments;  (2)  all  assets  are  re¬ 
tained  to  provide  revenue;  (3)  net 
worth  is  increased,  an  advantage  from 
the  credit-rating  viewpoint.  One  draw¬ 
back  to  the  equity  financing  method  is 
the  dilution  of  ownership  and  con¬ 
trol,  but  the  chief  obstacle  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  investors. 


The  Smaller  Stores  Division  Confer¬ 
ence  on  June  9th  ran  its  course  from 
finances  through  merchandise  bud¬ 
geting  and  sales  promotion  to 
fashions  for  fall,  all  in  one  afternoon 
and  evening.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  retailers  attended  the  meeting, 
whose  range  of  topics  faithfully  re¬ 
flected  the  variety  of  responsibilities 
the  smaller  merchant  handles  daily. 


Borrowing.  Borrowed  money  is  of  two 
kinds:  secured  and  unsecured  loans. 
The  most  readily  available  secured 
loan  is  the  real  estate  mortgage.  Col¬ 
lateral  for  bank  loans  on  a  short-term 
basis  may  be  marketable  securities:  life 
insurance  policies  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able.  Sources  are  banks,  insurance 
companies,  finance  companies,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Mr. 
Scull  reminded  the  audience  that 
SBA  loans  are  made  only  when  the 
store  can  show  that  private  financing 
is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  that  the  approach  to  SBA  should 
be  made  through  the  local  bank. 

As  to  unsecured  loans,  usually  made 
on  60-  to  90-day  terms,  Mr.  Scull  said: 

“This  type  of  financing  should  be 
considered  seasonal,  to  meet  conditions 
that  arise  from  the  peaking  of  inven¬ 
tories  and  receivables  during  the  year. 
[But]  it  would  be  shocking  to  learn 
how  many  merchants  are  dependent 
on  the  regular  renewal  of  short-term 
unsecured  bank  loans  for  the  financing 
of  their  businesses.  If  any  of  you  are 
in  this  situation,  our  strong  recom¬ 
mendation  is  to  get  out  of  it.  Put  your 
financial  house  in  order.  Don’t  invite 
ulcers  by  wondering  when  that  90-day 
note  may  not  be  renewed.” 

Sale  of  Assets.  Besides  the  sale  of 
accounts  receivable,  which  Mr.  Scull 
strongly  recommended  that  small  stores 
study  as  a  financing  measure,  there  is 
another  type  of  asset  sale:  the  sale  and 
lease-back  of  store  property.  The  pos¬ 
sible  drawback  to  this  is  that  a  long¬ 
term  lease  will  be  „  required,  which 
could  nail  a  store  to  its  present  loca¬ 
tion  even  though  the  area  deteriorated 
for  retail  purposes. 
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How  to  Create  a  Controller 


The  outside  accountant  can  be  the 
small  store's  part-time  controller, 
if  he  is  given  the  proper  direction  by 
the  store  owner,  according  to  Milton 
Bogcn,  New  York  CPA.  If  the  owner 
wants  to,  said  Mr.  Bogen,  he  can  use 
the  accountant’s  time  to  obtain  mer¬ 
chandising  controls  and  operating 
budgets  instead  of  uninformative  his¬ 
torical  rejxjrts.  All  that’s  needed  is 
a  program,  and  Mr.  Bogen  had  a  spe¬ 
cific  one  to  offer.  This  is  it: 

“First  you  sit  down  with  your  ac¬ 
countant  and  you  tell  him  you’re  un¬ 
happy  with  traditional  accounting  and 
reporting  and  you  want  no  more  typed 
financial  reports  except  one  at  year 
end  for  credit  purposes.  Tell  him  you 
want  him  to  act  as  your  controller 
and  this  is  what  you  want: 

“1.  Merchandising  Controls,  con¬ 
sisting  of:  (a)  merchandise  plan;  (b) 
initial  and  cumulative  markup  plan¬ 
ning  and  control:  (c)  inventory  plan¬ 
ning  and  control;  (d)  gross  margin 
planning  and  control;  (e)  shortage 
reserves:  (f)  markdown  planning  and 
control;  (g)  on  order  and  purchase 
planning  and  control;  (h)  stock  turn 
data;  (i)  stock-sales  ratios. 

“2.  Planning  for  Profits,  consist¬ 
ing  of:  (a)  expense  budgeting  and  con¬ 
trol;  (b)  break-even  point  planning; 
(c)  net  profit  planning  and  control; 
(d)  cash  control.” 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  store 
management  need  assume  only  three 
responsibilities  in  addition  to  its  tra¬ 
ditional  financial  record-keeping,  Mr. 
Bogen  said.  They  are:  (1)  retailing 
purchase  invoices;  (2)  recording  total 
dollars  of  markdowns  and  (3)  keeping 
regular  totals  of  merchandise  on  order. 
These  three  routines  supply  the  mer¬ 
chandising  controls  this  way: 

Merchandising  Controls.  “Retailing 
purchase  invoices  gives  the  initial  and 
cumulative  markon.  Recording  of 
markdowns  gives  markdown  dollars. 
Retailing  of  invoices  and  markdown 
record  gives  regular  retail  inventory 
computations.  Interaction  between 
markdown  and  markon  gives  planned 
gross  margin.  The  difference  between 
computed  inventories  and  physical  in¬ 
ventories  gives  the  basis  for  a  shortage 
reserve.  Monthly  computed  inventor¬ 


ies  in  relation  to  actual  monthly  sales 
gives  stock-sales  ratios.  Average  month¬ 
ly  computed  inventory  in  relation  to 
annual  sales  gives  stock  turn.” 

With  this  information,  the  store  ar¬ 
rives  at  its  merchandise  plan,  and  Mr. 
Bogen  used  a  fall  plan  for  this  illus¬ 
tration: 

“You  and  your  accountant  sit  down 
to  estimate  a  planned  inventory  posi¬ 
tion  at  retail  value  as  of  October  31st. 
You  divide  your  annual  sales  by  stock 
turn  to  estimate  your  average  inven¬ 
tory  and  you  accept  this  as  your  de¬ 
sired  position  for  October  31st.  As¬ 
sume  that  your  planned  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  $500,000  is  divided'  by  a  stock 
turn  of  four,  giving  a  planned  average 
retail  inventory  of  $125,000. 

“You  and  your  part-time  controller 
now  agree  that  your  planned  ending 
inventory  of  $125,000  at  October  31st, 
plus  planned  sales  for  August,  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  minus  your  opening 
inventory  at  August  1st,  minus  your 
present  on  order  total  at  August  1st 
(all  at  retail)  will  equal  your  open- 
to-buy,  or  purchases  for  the  season. 

“.  .  .  Your  accountant  is  drawn  into 
the  merchandising  orbit  when  you  and 
he  arrive  at  planned  purchases  for  the 
season.  It  will  be  his  responsibility 
thereafter  to  (1)  keep  you  constantly 
advised  of  the  correct  amount  of  pur¬ 
chases  received  against  plan;  (2)  in¬ 
struct  your  staff  as  to  regular  repiorting 
to  you  between  his  visits,  and  (3)  reg¬ 
ularly  verify  your  open-to-buy  revis¬ 
ions  and  the  control  work  of  your 
staff  as  the  various  factors  of  the  plan 
change:  for  example,  when  sales  are 
materially  above  or  below  plan.” 

Profit  Planning.  In  order  to  obtain  re¬ 
ports  that  compare  actual  opieration 
with  plan,  Mr.  Bogen  recommended 
that  the  store  owner  and  the  account¬ 
ant  prepare  the  operating  budget  to¬ 
gether,  this  way: 

“Planned  sales  less  planned  cost  of 
sales  equals  planned  gross  margin. 
Planned  gross  margin  has  been  made 
fiossible  by  means  of  our  initial  mark¬ 
on  data  and  markdowns  and  shortage 
reserves.  Planned  gross  margin  less 
planned  expenses  equals  net  profit. 
Break-even  point  is  defined  and  set  up 
as  a  control  factor.  You  now  have  a 


budget.  Thereafter,  your  controller 
regularly  discusses  with  you  actual  re¬ 
sults  against  budgeted  results.  Items 
are  examined  for  variation  and  the 
effects  of  variations  upon  planned  net 
profits  is  immediately  known.” 

The  additional  time  (above  normal 
auditing  requirements)  for  this  kind  of 
relationship  between  store  owner  and 
outside  accountant  is  small,  Mr.  Bogen 
said.  In  his  own  expierience,  this  is 
the  accountant’s  time  used  in  a  spe¬ 
cialty  store  doing  over  .$250,000: 

For  exp>ense  budgeting  and  break¬ 
even  p>oint  planning,  one  day  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  For  review  and 
discussion  of  actual  against  budgeted 
results,  one-half  day  four  times  a  year, 
or  a  total  of  two  days.  For  ojien  to  buy 
planning,  inventory  planning  and 
markdown  budgeting,  a  half  day  twice 
a  year,  spring  and  fall,  or  a  total  of  one 
day.  For  the  initial  installation  of  the 
system  and  instructions  to  the  staff, 
three  or  four  days  of  the  accountant’s 
time. 

Promotions  That  Pull 

A  SMALL  store  can  have  an  effec¬ 
tive,  consistent  and  imaginative 
promotion  program.  Furthermore,  a 
store  owner  who  is  truly  profit-minded 
won’t  be  content  to  operate  without 
such  a  program,  said  Harvey  Webber, 
president  of  the  Smart  Shop,  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia. 

What  impressed  his  smaller  store 
audience  most  about  the  Smart  Shop’s 
promotion  program  was  the  amount 
of  attention  it  got  from  Mr.  Webber 
himself.  How  does  a  smaller  store 
owner,  with  all  the  things  he  must  take 
care  of  piersonally,  find  the  time  for 
this  too?  Mr.  Webber  said  he  does  it 
by  “eliminating  non-essentials”  from 
his  working  day. 

He  doesn’t  answer  the  phone  him¬ 
self  and  he  doesn’t  take  a  phone  call 
on  any  routine  or  unimportant  mat¬ 
ter;  he  has  as  much  corresp»ondence  as 
possible  taken  care  of  by  form  letters, 
and  he  is  not  readily  available  to  call¬ 
ers.  His  advice  on  this  last  point  to 
other  smaller  store  owners  was  this: 
“Assign  somebody  to  screen  your  call¬ 
ers.  Only  those  who  have  a  subject 
profitable  to  you  should  be  allowed  to 
talk  with  you  during  business  hours.” 

By  hoarding  time  this  way,  Mr. 
Webber  is  able  to  carry  out  his  own 
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advice  about  thinking  promotionally 
ever}'  day  of  the  year. 

“What  you  need,”  he  said,  "is  the 
right  state  of  mind.  Eveiy  day  man¬ 
agement  must  consider:  What  can  I 
plan  today  to  make  business  better 
next  week,  next  month  or  next  season? 
Budget  three,  four  or  five  per  cent  for 
sales  promotion,  then  spend  it  steadily 
in  relation  to  monthly  volume.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  of  this 
kind  of  thinking  in  his  own  store: 

Windows  consistently  feature  best 
sellers  in  the  higher  price  lines.  Every 
featured  item  has  an  informative  card 
which  draws  attention  to  the  fashion 
or  other  value  features  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  card  also  gives  the  location 
of  the  department  and  an  invitation 
to  come  in. 

The  Smart  Shop  has  an  arrangement 
with  a  local  photographer  who  sends 
over  prints  of  all  the  pictures  he  takes 
of  community  events  and  social  occa¬ 
sions.  The  store  displays  some  of  these 
in  the  windows,  others  in  a  special 
location  inside.  This  custom  is  well 
established,  and  people  drop  in  regu¬ 
larly  to  see  what’s  in  the  picture  gal¬ 
lery  now. 

The  store  uses  discount  cards  to 
build  up  lagging  departments.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  customer  who  buys  a  dress 
might  be  given  a  dollar  discount  card 
to  apply  against  the  purchase  of  a  pair 
of  shoes.  Sometimes  the  store  holds  a 
traffic-building  drawing  contest.  The 
main  prize  will  be  merchandise,  per¬ 
haps  a  chest  of  silver>  but  every  entry 
will  receive  a  “consolation  prize”  of  a 
dollar  discount  card  for  the  millinery 
department. 

Personal  publicity  for  the  store 
owner  is  valuable  to  the  store,  Mr. 
Webber  believes.  He  makes  a  p>oint  of 
being  photographed  in  important 
places  or  with  important  people  when¬ 
ever  he  goes  on  a  buying  trip,  because 
the  display  of  such  pictures  builds  up 
the  store’s  reputation  as  an  alert  fash¬ 
ion  authority.  He  also  believes  in 
being  photographed  in  connection 
with  every  contribution  the  store 
makes  to  the  community:  “Get  pub¬ 
licity  for  all  your  good  deeds,”  he  ad¬ 
vised.  He  sees  to  it  that  the  local  news¬ 
paper  is  regularly  supplied  with  social 
column  items  about  his  activities  and 
those  of  all  his  employees. 

When  on  a  buying  trip  to  New  York 
or  California,  Mr.  Webber  sends  back 


picture  postcards  to  his  customer  list. 
These  are  processed  in  advance,  and 
the  cards  themselves  are  obtainable 
without  cost  from  airlines  and  hotels. 

One  of  the  promotion  ideas  he  re¬ 
ported  was  a  T.  Eaton  Company  phone 
promotion.  Every  day  a  phone  girl 
calls  a  list  of  customers  to  thank  them 
for  completing  payments  on  their  bud¬ 
get  accounts.  At  the  same  time  she 
asks  if  the  customer  has  a  television 
set.  If  not,  she  suggests  that  the  store 
will  be  glad  to  deliver  one  for  a  free 
demonstration  period  of  two  weeks. 
Mr.  Webber  reported  that  five  or  six 
customers  a  day  accept  the  offer  and 


that  a  good  proportion  of  them  keep 
the  sets. 

As  for  his  own  most  exhilarating 
promotion  experience,  Mr.  Webber 
voted  for  the  “gigantic  storewide  dis¬ 
count  sale,”  run  by  an  outside  outfit 
of  professionals.  The  Smart  Shop  held 
such  an  event  in  May,  plunged  heavily 
on  special  purchases  for  the  occasion, 
and  wound  up  the  month  with  “trebled 
volume  and  doubled  net  profit.”  With 
this  experience  behind  him,  Mr.  Web¬ 
ber  reported,  he  intends  to  have  more 
and  bigger  discount  sales  and  is  bud¬ 
geting  for  a  50  per  cent  volume  in¬ 
crease  in  the  second  half  of  this  year. 


Fashions  For  Fall 


One  of  the  predicted  big  sellers  for  fall— the  bulky  knit  sweater. 


PRACTICALLY  everybody  at  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  conference 
was  combining  it  with  a  market  trip, 
and  the  dinner  session  of  the  meeting 
was  designed  to  provide  a  guide  in  one 
section  of  the  market:  juniors’  and 
misses’  ready-to-wear.  Kathleen  Aston 
Casey,  editor  of  Glamour,  offered  this 
urgent  and  unqualified  advice:  insist 
on  seeing  everything  on  a  model;  don’t 
buy  anything  off  a  rack. 

It’s  impossible,  said  Mrs.  Casey,  to 
choose  the  relaxed  silhouette  clothes, 
and  especially  the  chemise,  wisely 
without  seeing  them  on  a  figure,  and 
it’s  likely  that  last  spring’s  mistakes 
in  the  chemise  were  bought  off  racks. 

Looking  towards  fall,  Mrs.  Casey 
predicted  that  the  relaxed  silhouette 
will  establish  itself  in  many  other 
forms  than  the  chemise,  and  that  the 
dress  with  a  natural  waistline  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  in  demand,  as  it  is  now. 
For  her  own  college-girl  and  young 
businesswoman  market,  she  singled  out 


three  points  of  major  importance: 
double  sweaters  (one  bulky,  one  thin); 
overblouses;  and  the  trap)eze  line. 

She  emphasized,  however,  that  fash¬ 
ion  merchandising  is  not  a  matter  of 
buying  and  selling  items;  what  the 
young  customer  wants  from  the  store 
is  a  “how  to”  guide,  the  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  presentation  that  shows  her 
what  the  right  “look”  is  for  a  sp)ecific 
occasion  and  how  the  items  are  put 
together  to  achieve  it.  This  fashion 
guidance  is  so  important  to  good  sales 
results,  said  Mrs.  Casey,  that  stores 
should  consider  having  clothes  advis¬ 
ers  attached  to  their  fashion  depart¬ 
ments,  just  as  they  have  interior  deco¬ 
ration  consultants  in  their  home  fur¬ 
nishings  divisions. 

A  fashion  show,  with  commentary 
by  Mrs.  Casey,  showed  how  Glamour 
is  presenting  college  clothes  in  its 
.\ugust  issue  and  “bright  young  look” 
clothes,  for  daytime  and  evening,  in 
the  September  issue. 
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At  work:  A  member  speaks  from  the 
floor  at  the  “No  Speeches  Today” 
session  held  on  the  final  afternoon 
of  the  controllers’  convention. 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS  CONVENTION 


Cost  Control  and  Financial  Management 


CONTROLLERS  care  about  every¬ 
thing— from  corporate  financing 
to  how  to  run  a  mail  order  department 
—and  the  program  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  38th  annual  convention  had 
the  same  variety  as  the  controllers’ 
interests. 

Two  of  the  presentations,  one  on 
employee  benefit  programs  and  one  on 
unit  control,  were  research  studies 
based  on  store  surveys.  The  Retail 
Research  Institute  conducted  an  in¬ 
tensive  half-day  session  on  integrated 
data  processing  and  electronic  equip¬ 


ment  for  retail  stores. 

In  the  course  of  their  four-day  con¬ 
ference,  the  controllers  also  studied 
problems  of  taxation,  credit  plans  and 
credit  promotion,  delivery  operations, 
mail  order  selling,  fraud  prevention, 
^ice  techniques,  research  programs, 
merchandise  management  accounting, 
and  expense  saving  ideas.  For  smaller 
stores  there  were  sessions  on  operating 
problems  and  expense  and  merchan¬ 
dise  budgeting. 

In  the  form  of  a  resolution,  the  con¬ 
trollers  addressed  an  urgent  request  to 


the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  continue 
to  compile  and  publish  departmental 
merchandising  and  sales  data,  calling 
this  service  “valuable  and  necessary” 
at  all  times,  and  “mandatory  in  our 
current  challenging  economy.” 

Another  resolution  asked  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  so  that  when  a  supplier  sells  a 
store  an  item  subject  to  a  retail  excise 
tax  he  would  be  required  to  indicate 
on  his  invoice  that  the  item  is  subject 
to  the  tax.  If  it  is  only  partially  tax¬ 
able,  the  supplier  would  be  required 


At  play:  The  Heart  of  America  Con¬ 
trollers’  Group  was  host  to  the  con¬ 
vention  at  an  outdoor  barbecue 
party,  held  at  the  Saddle  &  Sirloin 
Club,  just  outside  Kansas  City. 
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Officers  of  the  Controllen’ 
Ckingress  pose  with  general 
manager,  Sam  Flanel  (right). 
From  left  to  right,  they  are: 
secretary-treasurer  C.  Robert 
McBrier,  first  vice  chairman 
Edward  B.  Cagle,  chairman 
Albert  H.  Kindler,  and  second 
vice  chairman  Herbert  Schacht- 
Schneider. 


to  show  on  the  invoice  the  extent  of 
taxability.  If  the  supplier  failed  to 
give  the  tax  information  on  the  in¬ 
voice  the  retailer  would  not  be  ac¬ 
countable  for  failure  to  collect  the  tax; 
the  liability  would  fall  upon  the  re¬ 
source. 


Planning  for  LD.P 


the  detail  work  to  a  methcxls  planning 
manager  who  is  completely  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  I.D.P.  and  has 
some  knowledge  of  the  equipment: 
tabulating,  electronic,  mechanical  and 
point-of-sale  and  point  of  original 
entry. 

2.  A  formal  committee  may  be  set 
up  (with  one  p>erson  to  prepare  writ¬ 
ten  reports)  to  study  what  other  stores 
.are  doing,  talk  to  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  generally  enlarge  the  store 
executives’  knowledge  of  equipment. 

3.  One  area  should  be  selected  for 
a  starting  jwint.  The  first  step  is  to 
jjrepare  a  flow  process  chart  of  how 
data  is  handled  in  this  department 
now,  especially  where  it  originates  and 
where  it  goes.  If  accounts  payable  is 
the  selected  department,  for  example, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  flow  of  data 
involves  at  least  the  buyers,  traffic,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  departments,  in¬ 
voice  office,  statistical  section,  mail  de¬ 
partments  and  unit  control. 

4.  On  I.D.P.  principles,  develop  a 
tentative  concept  of  how  mechaniza¬ 
tion  can  be  applied  to  accomplish  the 
department’s  objectives  and  integrate 
its  functions  with  those  of  the  other 
departments.  “If  you  can  capture  data 
at  its  source  in  a  form  that  will  per¬ 
petuate  itself,”  said  Mr.  McBrier,  “you 
will  normally  speed  its  flow  with  great¬ 
er  accuracy  and  less  cost.”  The  plan 
should  be  discussed  with  people  in  the 
related  departments,  adjusted  as  nec¬ 
essary,  and  then  shown  to  equipment 
company  representatives  for  their  rec¬ 
ommendations.  ^  But  no  purchase 
order  should  be  placed  now. 


Referring  to  the  future  of  integ¬ 
rated  data  processing  in  retailing, 
C.  Robert  McBrier,  vice  president  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  said: 

“A  new  management  science  for  the 
operation  of  a  department  store  will 
emerge,  and  it  takes  years  to  train  your 
management  personnel.  The  sooner 
you  take  the  lead  in  starting  a  feasibil¬ 
ity  study  in  your  store,  the  earlier  you 
will  improve  your  competitive  posi¬ 
tion.” 

Urging  the  controllers  not  to  limit 
their  thinking  on  integrated  data  pro¬ 
cessing  to  electronic  data  processing, 
Mr.  McBrier  said:  “Actually,  only  a 
few  large  corporations  currently  have 
an  electronic  data  processing  system, 
and  it  will  be  years  before  any  retailers 
have  one.  They  first  must  develop  a 
completely  new  concept  for  processing 
of  data  before  electronic  equipment 
can  be  employed.  Even  then  it  may  be 
too  expensive,  and  we  will  resort  to 
tabulating  or  mechanical  equipment. 
The  real  key  to  improved  operations 
in  the  future  is  the  integration  of 
functions  that  are  now  performed  sep¬ 
arately.” 

From  Woodward  &  Lothrop’s  exper¬ 
ience,  Mr.  McBrier  made  the  following 
recommendations  on  how  to  conduct 
a  feasibility  study  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  “if  an  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  system  can  be  successfully  in¬ 
troduced  with  benefits  that  will  offset 
costs:” 

1.  Designate  someone  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  have  the  resp)onsibility  of 
developing  the  program.  If  this  is  the 
controller  himself,  he  should  delegate 


Officers  and  Directors.  Albert  H.  Kind¬ 
ler,  treasurer  and  controller  of  the 
G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Congress;  Edward  B. 
Cagle,  controller  of  Hochschild,  Kohn 
&  Co.,  first  vice  chairman;  Herbert 
Schachtschneider,  treasurer  and  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co., 
second  vice  chairman,  and  C.  Robert 
McBrier,  vice  president  of  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  secretary-treasurer. 

Seven  new  directors  elected  for 
three-year  terms  are:  George  Ander- 
ton,  treasurer-controller,  R.  J.  Goerke 
Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Isaac  Danzig, 
controller,  Biederman  Furniture  Co., 
St.  Louis;  Abe  Hackman,  corpjorate 
controller,  R.  H.  Macy  8c  Co.,  Inc.; 
George  W.  Hall,  vice  president  and 
controller,  Raphael  Weill  8c  Co.;  D.  L. 
Valentine,  controller,  Kerr’s,  Inc.,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City;  Mr.  Cagle  and  Mr. 
Schachtschneider. 

In  addition  Robert  M.  Jeffrey,  con¬ 
troller,  Neiman-M arcus,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  a  director  to  complete  the  term  of 
Reese  M.  Williams  who  left  retailing. 

[Complete  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
vention  are  to  be  published  in  the  Sep)- 
tember  and  October  issues  of  Retail 
Control,  Controllers’  Congress  maga¬ 
zine.  Store  experiences  submitted  for 
the  Expense  Savings  Panorama  session 
will  appear  in  the  1958  edition  of 
Expense  Saving  Ideas,  also  published 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress.] 
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5.  The  next  step  is  to  see  how  much 
integration  of  departments  can  be  ac¬ 
complished,  how  many  areas  can  be 
involved  in  the  mechanization.  If  the 
plan  started  in  accounts  payable,  for 
example,  can  the  data  flowing  out  of 
that  department  be  perpetuated  so 
that  it  can  be  used  in  the  statistical 
section  on  a  machine  without  manual 
re-entry? 

6.  Decide  where  to  start  an  I.D.P. 
operation— it  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 
department  where  the  study  started. 
The  proposed  system  should  be  flow¬ 
charted  and  the  volume  of  work  and 
the  costs  of  operation  and  conversion 
determined.  Some  questions  that  will 
have  to  be  answered  now,  said  Mr. 
McBrier,  are:  “Will  a  higher  type  em¬ 
ployee  be  required  to  operate  more 
specialized  equipment?  Are  they  avail¬ 
able?  What  will  you  do  with  the  em¬ 
ployees  displaced?  When  will  equip¬ 
ment  be  available?  How  long  w’ill  it 
take  to  convert?”  These  and  many 
more  {xrints  should  be  covered  in  a 
formal  written  report. 

7.  Now  comes  the  decision  about 
equipment.  “You  may  defer  doing 
anything,”  said  Mr.  McBrier,  “or  you 
may  have  identified  enough  short  cuts 
in  your  present  manual  or  mechanical 
system  to  substantially  reduce  your 
costs.  Don’t  be  tempted  to  use  these 
savings  to  support  the  purchase  of 
electronic  equipment.  Your  ultimate 
new  system  should  justify  itself  on  the 
basis  of  savings  and  benefits  you  will 
realize  over  and  above  a  top  perform¬ 
ance  using  manual  or  mechanical 
methods. 

“Don’t  be  discouraged  if  your  decis¬ 
ion  is  not  to  introduce  electronic 
equipment  or  tabulating  equipment 
at  this  time.  For  the  smaller  store  this 
may  often  be  the  case  since  volume 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  you  machine 
utilization  that  will  justify  costs.” 

Mr.  McBrier  concluded  by  reiterat¬ 
ing  his  caution  against  buying  equip¬ 
ment  for  one  area  without  first  study¬ 
ing  the  practicality  of  expanding  it  to 
other  areas  or  all.  Although  this  will 
take  more  time  and  work  it  should 
mean  more  utilization  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  consequent  lower  costs. 

R.  R.  I.'$  Work.  The  session  on  integ¬ 
rated  data  processing  was  presented 
by  the  Retail  Research  Institute. 
Harry  Margules,  controller  of  Gim- 


bels,  Pittsburgh  and  chairman  of  the 
Institute,  described  what  the  Electron¬ 
ics  Committee  of  the  R.R.I.  is  doing 
to  further  the  development  of  I.D.P. 
in  retailing  and  of  automatic  and  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  for  retail  needs. 

He  said  the  committee  is  currently 
studying  print-punch  applications  in 
the  hope  of  developing  some  standard¬ 
ization.  Next  on  its  program  come 
point-of-sale  recorders,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  customer  identification 
numbering  system  in  this  connection, 
and  a  study  of  specific  installations. 

The  committee’s  plan  is  to  develop 
an  Electronics  Primer  for  retailers, 
which  will  be  continually  up-dated  as 
store  experience  increases  and  new 
applications  are  perfected.  Ultimate¬ 
ly,  the  committee  hopes,  it  will  be  able 
to  produce  a  film  on  electronics,  de¬ 
signed  specifically  for  stores. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  retail¬ 
ers  who  are  now  experimenting  with 
electronic  systems  are  reluctant  to  talk 
about  their  work,  Mr.  Margules  said: 

“First,  I  suppose  they  fear  the  stig¬ 
ma  attached  to  failure.  Secondly,  they 
fear  that  any  early  pronouncements 
will  bring  on  a  deluge  of  requests  to 
see  what  is  being  done.  Such  interrup¬ 
tions  are  time  consuming  and  most 
stores  cannot  stand  the  strain  at  this 
time.  ...  I  am  confident  that  when 
the  trial  and  error  period  is  over  re¬ 
tailers  generally  will  demonstrate  their 


The  store  that  is  considering  a  sale- 
and-lease-back  arrangement  for  a 
new  unit  will  do  well  to  make  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  advantages  claimed 
for  this  method,  said  Benjamin  M. 
Parker,  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Tax¬ 
ation  Committee  and  a  director  of 
Rich’s,  Atlanta.  He  has  done  so,  and 
he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  sound  reasons  that  ever  existed 
for  this  kind  of  arrangement  with  an 
insurance  company  or  investment 
company  have  disappeared.  First,  the 
advantage  of  taking  a  loss  on  the  sale 
has  gone  with  the  excess  profits  tax; 
second,  the  sum-of-the-digits  method 
of  tax  accounting  now  permits  fast  de¬ 
preciation  on  new  prop>erty. 

But  the  argument  is  still  being  ad¬ 
vanced  that  a  lease-back  arrangement 
frees  a  store’s  cash  for  other  uses. 


usual  generosity  in  exchanging  ideas. 

.  .  .  The  imp>ortant  need,  as  I  see  it, 
is  for  all  who  are  working  in  electron¬ 
ics  to  pool  their  efforts,  to  subject  their 
ideas  to  the  reactions  of  others  who 
are  similarly  involved.  Our  Electronics 
Committee  is  the  ideal  medium  for 
this.” 

Some  basic  observations  on  integrat¬ 
ed  data  processing  which  have  resulted 
from  the  committee’s  study  so  far  are 
these,  said  Mr.  Margules: 

“Complete  accuracy  in  the  initial 
recording  of  data  is  paramount.  You 
can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  a  15-20 
per  cent  margin  of  error  in  unit  con¬ 
trol  data,  for  example.  .  .  . 

“When  you  install  point-of-sale  re¬ 
corders,  you  will  need  fewer  than  the 
number  of  cash  registers  you  are  now 
using.  This  recognizes  the  existence  of 
idle  time  in  the  present  use  of  cash 
register  equipment.  .  ,  . 

“Point-of-sale  recorders,  to  be  justi- 
field  cost-wise,  require  the  use  of  a 
computer  to  process  data  stored  in  the 
registers.  .  .  . 

“Electronics  requires  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  controls  and  control  points.  It 
involves,  in  effect,  a  movement  away 
from  the  concept  of  calculated  risk. . . . 

“Probably  at  least  50  per  cent  of  our 
buying  (because  of  the  element  of 
staples)  could  be  handled  on  an  auto¬ 
matic  reorder  basis,  without  buyer 
involvement.  .  . 


That,  said  Mr.  Parker,  is  “propagan¬ 
da;”  the  fact  is  that  a  store  may  do 
much  better  by  keeping  the  property 
in  its  own  hands.  He  explained  that 
fast  depreciation  benefits  under  the 
sum-of-the-digits  method  of  account¬ 
ing  can  give  a  store  enough  tax  gains 
to  amortize  a  construction  loan  with 
less  cash  outlay  than  a  rental  arrange¬ 
ment  would  require.  Furthermore, 
the  cash  advantage  would  be  an  im¬ 
mediate  as  well  as  a  cumulative  one. 

He  illustrated  his  point  with  the 
case  of  a  proposed  branch  unit  to  cost 
.$2.5  million.  An  investment  broker 
or  insurance  company  proposes  a  sale- 
and-lease-back  arrangement.  The  rent 
would  be  6.6  f)er  cent  of  the  purchase 
price  for  the  first  30  years  and  2  per 
cent  for  the  next  30  years.  Mr.  Parker 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Pensions  and  Insurance  Programs 

By  Vincent  T.  Lorinier,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


From  a  survey  of  certain  specific 
employee  benefit  practices  in  105 
stores,  we  have  been  able  to  develop 
a  well-rounded  sample  of  store  experi¬ 
ence  and  policies. 

The  material  is  divided  into  four 
ntain  parts:  pensions,  life  insurance, 
hospitalization  coverages,  and  sickness 
coverages.  All  are  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  at  this  time  because  of  immi¬ 
nent  Federal  legislation  in  these  areas, 
continuing  inflationary  trends  and  the 
gradual  aging  of  our  employees. 

These  developments  and  others  will 
involve  some  tremendous  costs  in  em¬ 
ployee  insurance  in  the  years  to  come. 
We  now  have  a  total  contribution  to 
Social  Security  from  the  combined 
pockets  of  employer  and  employee  of 
4.5  per  cent.  Under  present  law  this 
will  go  to  8.5  per  cent  by  1975.  It  is 
probable  that  future  legislatures  wdll 
raise  the  present  peak  still  further 
and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  total 
cost  may  eventually  be  as  much  as  18 
per  cent. 

For  example,  the  Forand  Bill  (H.R. 
9467)  to  increase  Social  Security  taxes, 
benefits,  and  to  provide  hospitalization 
for  the  aged,  will  receive  Congression¬ 
al  attention  this  fall.  This  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  person  eligible  for  So¬ 
cial  Security  benefits  and  his  dejjend- 
ents  would  each  be  entitled  to  receive 
60  days  free  hospitalization  every  year. 
Estimated  cost  is  $2  billion  a  year  to 
come  out  of  a  Social  Security  tax  in¬ 
crease!  And  even  more  significant,  this 
bill  has  been  widely  interpreted  as  the 
first  step  towards  compulsory  Federal 
health  insurance  and  nationalization 
of  both  hospitals  and  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession. 

Pensions.  There  has  been  very  little 
emphasis  in  setting  new  plans  in  our 
stores  in  recent  years.  Of  the  41  stores 
on  a  formal  pension  plan,  29  have  had 


theirs  for  more  than  10  years,  and  only 
seven  have  been  develop>ed  in  the  past 
five  years.  In  fact,  even  changes  to 
comply  with  new  situations,  new  tax 
decisions,  etc.,  are  not  numerous  and 
are  pretty  well  limited  to  the  larger 
stores:  most  small  stores  who  have 
pension  systems  set  them  up  years  ago 
and  have  done  nothing  about  or  with 
them  since. 

For  all  4i  pension  plans  reported, 
two-thirds  share  costs  between  employ¬ 
er  and  employee,  and  one-third  are 
non-contributory.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  in  all  seven  plans  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  last  five  years,  the  employ¬ 
er  pays  all  the  costs.  Pension  costs  of 
representative  plans  in  our  survey 
range  between  0.5  per  cent  and  0.6  per 
cent  of  sales  with  several  “low-benefits” 
plans  ranging  from  0.3  to  .35  per  cent. 

Most  plans  require  an  employee  to 
be  35  years  of  age,  although  many 
plans  begin  at  30  years,  and  several 
allow  new  participants  at  the  age  of 
25.  Most  common  waiting  period  be¬ 
fore  participation  in  the  plan  is  five 
years,  although  the  largest  stores  are 
much  more  liberal  in  this  respect  with 
several  at  three  years  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  tw'o-year  and  one-year  period. 

Although  it  is  obviously  a  means  of 
economizing  on  pension  costs,  only  a 
few  stores  mention  a  maximum  age 
above  which  an  employee  cannot  enter 
the  plan.  Ages  mentioned  by  this  small 
group  center  around  45,  50  and  55. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  unusual  pro¬ 
vision  w'as  a  waiting  period  of  three 
years  when  prospective  participant  is 
less  than  40,  and  only  one  year  if  he  is 
over  40. 

Annual  pension  benefits  in  the  plans 
submitted  are  most  commonly  0.5  per 
cent  or  .75  per  cent  of  total  earnings 
during  the  jjeriod  of  participation  in 
the  plan,  (average  earning  X  number 
of  years  service  would  of  course  give 


the  same  answer).  Nevertheless,  a 
great  number  of  variations  from  this 
were  noted.  Some  firms  use  these  per¬ 
centages,  or  even  one  per  cent,  but 
counter  them  with  setting  a  maximum 
annual  pension  at  a  low  level.  In  fact, 
there  were  several  plans  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  pension  of  $300  a  year.  One  of 
the  most  liberal  plans  pays  one  per 
cent  of  total  “lifetime”  earnings  with¬ 
out  a  maximum  of  any  kind. 

One  plan  pays  25  per  cent  of  the 
most  recent  wage  for  a  maximum  peri¬ 
od  of  10  years;  several  plans  apply  only 
to  employees  earning  over  $3,000  a 
year.  Several  pay  a  smaller  per  cent  for 
service  to  the  time  the  plan  is  originat¬ 
ed  and  increase  it  for  future  service, 
which  of  course  cuts  the  costs  of  the 
plan.  One  plan  provides  1.5  per  cent 
of  lifetime  earnings  minus  Social  Se¬ 
curity  but  otherwise  very  few  reported 
plans  reduce  the  amount  of  pension 
by  Social  Security.  Some  reserve  the 
formal  pension  plan  to  a  certain  class 
of  employee  and  have  developed  a 
profit  sharing  plan  for  others. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  formal 
plans  reported  in  our  survey  allow 
higher  per  cent  pension  for  wages  in 
excess  of  Social  Security  levels,  and 
these  are  chiefly  the  largest  stores,  over 
$20  million  volume.  A  method  ap[)ear- 
ing  several  times  is  .75  per  cent  of  earn¬ 
ings  up  to  $4,200  and  1.25  f)er  cent  or 
1.5  over  this  level. 

Twenty-nine  informal  plans  were 
reported,  which  was  surprising,  as  was 
the  fact  that  they  are  common  in  all 
store  size  classifications.  One  store 
pays  a  flat  $50  a  month  to  all  retired 
employees;  another  pays  enough  to 
bring  combined  Social  Security  and 
pension  up  to  50  per  cent  of  wages. 

Analysis  of  the  most  common  pen¬ 
sions  paid  informally  shows  the  most 
active  range  to.  be  between  25  per 
cent  and  35  per  cent  of  wages  before 
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retirement.  Of  the  29  informal  plans 
reported,  16  pay  to  all  retired  employ¬ 
ees,  w  hereas  13  are  on  a  selective  basis, 
payments  being  made  only  in  cases  of 
extreme  need  and/or  unusual  periods 
of  service.  Several  of  these  stores  are 
studying  formal  plans. 

There  are  15  examples  of  qualified 
profit  sharing  plans,  in  addition  to 
which  six  companies  have  supplement¬ 
al  profit  sharing  plans  in  addition  to 
their  formal  plans.  All  sizes  of  stores 
are  represented  in  the  list  of  stores 
having  profit  sharing  plans. 

The  most  common  plan  provides 
that  the  company  set  aside  a  specified 
percentage  of  its  profits  annually,  in 
which  accumulated  fund  the  employ¬ 
ees  have  an  interest  based  on  length 
of  service  and/or  their  own  deposits. 
The  most  common  deposit  is  10  per 
cent  of  profits  after  taxes,  and  several 
go  up  to  25  per  cent,  although  most 
of  the  percentage  figures  are  limited 
by  one  factor  or  another.  Several  plans 
provide  for  employee  contributions 
ranging  from  two  per  cent  to  six  per 
cent  of  wages.  On  one  very  liberal 
plan  (not  a  large  store)  the  employer 
adds  20  per  cent  to  all  employee  con¬ 
tributions,  and  in  addition  deposits 
between  five  per  cent  and  15  per  cent 
of  profits  every  year. 

Most  profit  sharing  plans  provide 
for  gradual  “vesting”  which  means 
simply  the  transferring  of  employers’ 
contributions  to  the  irrevocable  inter¬ 
est  of  the  employee  to  be  paid  out  as 
a  guaranteed  pension  when  the  em¬ 
ployee  reaches  the  proper  age. 

Several  are  fully  "vested”  after  15 
years:  one  “vests”  50  per  cent  after  10 
years,  then  increases  by  10  per  cent 
each  year  of  participation  until  100 
per  cent  is  reached.  The  most  common 
plan  of  “vesting”  in  the  jiension  in¬ 
dustry  today  provides  for  10  per  cent 
each  year,  so  that  the  “vesting”  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  10  years. 

Life  Insurance.  We  were  surprised  to 
note  that  22  out  of  the  105  rep)orting 
stores  do  not  make  a  life  insurance 
plan  available  to  their  employees. 

The  most  common  coverage  of  all 
insurance  plans  reported  is  $1,000  for 
non-sup>ervisory  employees,  with  sev¬ 
eral  as  low  as  $500.  Almost  50  per  cent 
of  all  plans  require  some  employee 
contribution,  the  contribution  factor 
being  as  common  in  the  moderate  and 


low-benefit  plans  as  in  the  more  gen-  the  increases  in  service,  these  plans  do 
erous.  not  usually  involve  employee  contri- 

The  most  liberal  plan  reported  pro-  butions. 
vides  insurance  for  each  of  its  employ-  One-third  of  the  coverages  do  not 
ees  at  a  level  of  1.5  times  the  em-  provide  additional  accidental  death 

ployee’s  annual  salary,  at  no  cost  to  and  dismemberment  coverages.  Some 

the  individual.  The  new  NRMA  Ex-  insurance  practitioners  feel  that  the 

ecutive  Plan  provides  coverages  up  to  money  spent  for  these  extra  premiums 

$25,000  for  top  executives,  again  at  no  could  better  be  spent  for  additional 

cost  to  the  employee.  basic  coverages  for  everybody.  On  the 

A  number  of  plans  provide  a  basic  other  hand,  the  new  NRMA  plan  is 

coverage  at  no  cost  to  the  employee,  receiving  excellent  acceptance  with 

and  then  allow  executives  and  depart-  double  indemnities  for  accidental 

ment  heads  to  buy  additional  cover-  death  and  dismemberment,  and  triple 
ages,  with  the  individual  paying  only  indemnities  for  certain  public  convey- 
a  portion  (commonly  one-third)  of  the  ance  accidents. 

additional  cost.  Generally  there  is  inadequate  cover- 

Several  plans  increase  coverages  as  age  for  retired  people.  A  great  many 

the  period  of  service  lengthens.  For  plans  provide  the  doubtful  advantage 

example,  one  store  has  a  basic  $1,000  of  conversion,  but  the  practical  effect 

plan,  and  jumps  the  coverage  to  $2,500  for  older  people  is  a  lapsing  of  the 

after  five  years.  Another  has  a  basic  policy.  In  several  plans,  the  coverage 

$500  coverage,  increasing  annually  by  drops  to  $500,  the  company  paying  the 

$100  to  a  $2,000  maximum.  On  the  costs  for  life;  in  some,  this  privilege  is 

theory  that  the  employee  is  paying  for  given  only  in  cases  of  long-time  past 

Summary  of  Selected  Fringe  Benefits 
As  Reported  by  105  Department  and  Specialty  Stores 

All  VOLUME  CLASS  (In  MiNiem) 


Reporting 

Stores 

Under 

5 

5  to 

10 

10  to 

20 

Over  1 

20 

PENSIONS: 

Formal  Plan* 

41 

8 

6 

10 

17 

Informal 

29 

6 

4 

10 

9 

Qualifiad  Profit  Sharing 

15 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Non* 

20 

11 

4 

4 

1 

' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

105 

29 

17 

28 

31 

LIFE  INSURANCE: 

Insurance  Company 

83 

23 

15 

20 

25 

None 

22 

6 

2 

8 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

105 

29 

17 

28 

31 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT: 

Insurance  Company 

36 

9 

6 

12 

9 

Informal-Company  poys 

18 

1 

6 

4 

7 

Informal** 

20 

4 

2 

5 

9 

None 

31 

15 

3 

7 

6 

■  -  ■  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

105 

29 

17 

28 

31 

HOSPITALIZATION: 

Blue  Cross 

60 

17 

8 

18 

17 

Insurance  Company 

40 

10 

7 

10 

13 

Other 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

None 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

■ 

— 

Total 

105 

29 

17 

28 

31 

*S«v«ral  companiai  littnd  undnr  "formal  plan"  also  hov*  a  luppkmontal  profit  (haring  plan. 
**Chiafly  amployM  organiiationt,  bwt  including  savaral  (fate  plans. 
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The  Burroughs  typing  Sensimatic  accounting 
machine  can  completely  mechanize  your  accounts 
payable,  right  urithin  the  framework  of  your  store’s 
existing  system.  Here  are  just  a  few  samples  of 
what  you  get  when  it  goes  to  work  for  you: 

HIGH  SPEED  posting  of  vendors’  accounts.  It  posts 
voucher,  computes  and  writes  check,  prepares  regis¬ 
ter-all  in  a  single  operation.  Automatically  verifies 
all  phases  of  the  operation  with  zero  proof. 

HIGH  SPEED  distribution  of  purchase  debits.  It  pre¬ 
pares  departmental  reports,  with  typed  description; 
and  also  incorporates  such  items  as  vendor’s  name. 


cost,  retail  price,  discount,  anticipation,  and  freight. 

HIGH  SPEED  production  of  management  reports 
while  data  are  fresh.  It  provides  month-end  and  year- 
to-date  totals  of  all  purchases  and  expenses  for  each 
department. 

HIGH  SPEED  recovery  of  your  machine  investment. 
Measurable  savings  created  by  the  typing  Sensimatic’s 
high-volume  capacity,  which  means  far  more  work 
handled  by  fewer  machines,  fewer  people. 

See  the  typing  Sensimatic  in  action  on  accounts  pay¬ 
able.  Call  our  nearby  branch  for  an  appointment. 
Burroughs  Division,  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit 
32,  Michigan. 


TYPING  SENSIMATIC  ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 


service.  One  of  the  more  liberal  plans 
maintains  $1,000  coverage  for  life  for 
each  employee  having  10  years’  service. 

The  most  common  waiting  periods 
for  individual  coverage,  in  the  survey, 
were  three  months  and  six  months. 
Costs  can  be  reduced,  of  course,  if  the 
waiting  periods  are  extended. 

.•\n  interesting  sidelight  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  is  the  revelation  one  very  large  re¬ 
tailer  pays  a  $500  death  benefit  out  of 
company  funds  in  lieu  of  having  a 
formal  insurance  program.  In  another 
instance,  an  employees’  aid  association 
pays  a  $150  death  benefit.  One  com¬ 
pany  covers  males  only;  several  cover 
females  at  $500  and  males  at  $1,000. 

Sickness  and  Accident.  Of  all  the  areas 
of  fringe  benefits,  the  least  participa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  area  of  sickness  cover¬ 
ages,  31  out  of  105  reporting  that  they 
have  no  sickness  provisions.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  small 
store  category,  in  which  50  per  cent 
report  no  plan.  I  doubt  the  validity  of 
the  latter,  and  feel  that  surely  even 
small  companies  do  allow  some  sick 
pay,  even  if  the  plan  is  extremely  in¬ 
formal  and  applies  only  to  supervisory 
or  long-service  employees. 

The  proportion  of  stores  using  in¬ 
surance  company  plans  is  about  the 
same  for  all  volume  classes,  with  a 
total  of  36  out  of  105  using  this  ap¬ 
proach.  However,  the  number  of  stores 
paying  benefits  out  of  the  company 
treasury  or  out  of  an  employee  organ¬ 
ization  is  particularly  significant  in  the 
large  store  classifications,  with  fully 
one-half  of  the  largest  stores  using  one 
of  these  informal  methods. 

Most  of  the  insurance  company  plans 
pay  50  per  cent  to  70  p>er  cent  of  the 
regular  salary  for  a  definite  limited 
period,  with  common  maximum  bene¬ 
fit  payments  of  $25  to  $40.  One  com¬ 
pany  reports  increasing  its  maximum 
to  $48  this  spring. 

The  informal  plans  paid  out  of  the 
company  treasury  are  the  most  flexi¬ 
ble  and  generally  most  liberal.  More¬ 
over,  there  are  several  examples  in  this 
classification  where  jier  cent  benefits 
vary  according  to  years  of  service.  For 
example,  one  company  pays  50  per 
cent  of  the  weekly  wage  for  new  em¬ 
ployees,  jumping  this  to  60  per  cent 
after  two  years’  service,  and  to  70  per 
cent  after  five  years.  Another  allows 
one  day  of  sick  pay  for  each  month  of 


employment,  which  credit  can  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  to  a  total  of  36  days. 

One  company  allows  sick  executives 
full  pay  for  60  days,  junior  executives 
full  pay  for  30  days  and  others  half-pay 
for  varying  periods  depending  on  serv¬ 
ice.  A  large  company  guarantees  six 
months  full  salary  for  supervisory 
jjeople  with  five  years’  service.  Still 
another  plan  uses  a  sliding  scale  w’hich 
after  10  years’  service  guarantees  20 
weeks  full  pay.  Note  that  all  the 
examples  I  have  just  quoted  are  in¬ 
formal  plans,  paid  out  of  company 
treasuries. 

Hospitalization.  Only  two  out  of  105 
reporting  stores  do  not  have  some 
provision  for  hospitalization  coverage. 
Sixty  use  Blue  Cross  and  40  have  in¬ 
surance  company  coverages.  Several 
of  the  latter  are  tied  in  with  state 
plans  and  many  are  tied  in  with  group 


Following  Mr.  Lorimer’s  report 
to  the  controllers’  conference 
(above)  pension  and  insurance  special¬ 
ists  said  that  most  stores  could  improve 
their  present  programs,  both  as  to 
benefits  provided  and  costs  incurred. 

Pension  Plans.  Frederick  R.  Freeman, 
pension  consultant  of  R.  B.  Jones  and 
Sons,  Kansas  City,  said  that  most  of 
the  store  pension  plans  rep>orted  in  the 
survey  are  not  properly  integrated 
with  Social  Security,  and,  in  effect,  dis¬ 
criminate  against  the  most  valuable 
employees.  He  gave  this  example  of 
a  typical  plan,  established  12  years  ago 
and  not  amended  since: 

It  provides  30  per  cent  of  salary, 
with  a  maximum  pension  of  $100  per 
month.  Employee  A,  who  has  a  salary 
of  $350  per  month,  and  Employee  B, 
who  has  a  salary  of  $1,250  p>er  month, 
will  both  receive  the  same  combined 
pension  (from  the  employer  and  Social 
Security)  of  $208.50  p>er  month.  In  the 
case  of  Employee  A,  this  is  a  jiension 
equal  to  60  per  cent  of  his  pay,  while 
Employee  B’s  pension  equals  only  17 
per  cent  of  his  pay.  This  inequity 
could  be  corrected  by  either  (a)  in¬ 
creasing  the  benefit  on  earnings  over 
$4,200  or  (b)  raising  the  maximum 
pension. 


life  and  sickness  policies. 

In  insurance  plans,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  arrangement  is  for  employees  to 
pay  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost;  on  the  other  hand,  in  exactly  one- 
half  of  the  Blue  Cross  coverages  the 
employee  pays  the  entire  cost  himself. 
Stores  doing  over  $20  million  volume 
are  an  exception  to  this  rule,  with  50 
per  cent  of  the  big  companies  paying 
the  full  Blue  Cross  load. 

Blue  Cross  generally  pays  equiva¬ 
lent  of  semi-private  hospital  room  ac¬ 
commodations.  The  most  common 
hospital  room  allowance  under  insur¬ 
ance  company  plans  is  $10,  although 
several  report  rates  of  $5,  $6  and  $8. 
Several  go  as  high  as  $16.  Meanwhile 
hospital  costs  and  rates  keep  going  up. 
For  example,  in  Kansas  City  at  the 
present  time  the  average  rate  for  the 
most  commonly  available  wards  in  10 
of  the  city’s  leading  hospitals  is  over 


Formal  vs.  Informal.  Mr.  Freeman 
strongly  recommended  the  adoption  of 
funded  p>ension  plans  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  immediate  tax  deduction. 
Funding  considerably  reduces  the 
costs,  he  pointed  out,  and  the  formal 
plan  is  also  infinitely  superior  in  terms 
of  employee  relations. 

He  said,  too,  that  non-contributory 
plans  are  “better  buys’’  than  those  to 
which  the  employee  contributes:  (1) 
because  the  entire  contribution  in  a 
non<ontributory  plan  is  tax  deducti¬ 
ble;  (2)  because  the  contributory 
plan  allows  no  mortality  or  turnover 
discount  for  the  portion  covered  by 
employee  contributions,  and  (3)  be¬ 
cause  the  contributory  plan  is  usually 
more  expensive  to  administer. 

Good  Employee  Benefit  Plans.  These 
are  some  procedures  and  hints  to  bear 
in  mind  when  considering  a  new  em¬ 
ployee  insurance  plan  or  when  re¬ 
vamping  a  plan  that  is  in  existence. 
They  were  presented  by  Donald  R. 
Elliott,  district  group  manager  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1.  Get  counsel  from  a  reliable  in¬ 
surance  representative. 

2.  Have  him  get  quotations  from 


Better  Management  of  Benefit  Plans 
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Ill;  in  semi-private  rooms  over  $14; 
and  private  rooms  almost  $18.  The 
value  of  a  plan  which  pays  only  $5,  $6 
or  $8  towards  these  costs  is  limited. 

A  criticism  of  all  prepayment  plans, 
Blue  Cross  and  insurance  companies 
alike,  is  that  as  hospital  costs  continue 
to  rise,  costs  to  the  individual  plan 
member  and  the  participating  stores 
go  up.  As  this  happens  the  low-income 
people  tend  to  drop  out  and  these  are 
the  people  who  need  it  most. 

Some  stores  have  related  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance  contributions  to  length 
of  service.  A  large  concern  allows  the 
employee  to  pay  the  full  Blue  Cross 
costs  in  the  first  year  of  employment; 
in  the  second  year  the  employee  pays 
only  for  his  dependents;  and  in  the 
third  year  and  thereafter  the  store  pays 
the  entire  Blue  Cross  cost.  In  another 
case,  the  store  picks  up  the  total  tab 
on  20-year  service  employees. 


The  Greater  St.  Louis  Controllers  was  awarded  the  E.  C.  Stephenson  Memorial 
Trophy  for  1957-1958.  Hugh  W.  Barber,  controller  of  Thomas  W.  Garland,  Inc., 
(center,  above)  and  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  received  the  Trophy  from 
Abe  Coonin,  controller  of  Wm.  Hahn  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  chairman 
of  the  Trophy  Committee.  Onlookers  holding  certificates  are  the  runners-up: 
(right)  Henry  Wallstrom,  controller  of  Hudson’s,  who  accepted  second  prize  for 
the  Detroit  Controllers’  Group  and  (left)  George  Hall,  vice  president  and  con¬ 
troller  of  Raphael  Weill  &  Co.  who  accepted  third  prize  for  the  Golden  Gate 
Controllers.  The  awards  are  an  annual  feature  of  the  convention. 


Expense  plan,  which  has  a  deductible 
feature,  but  gives  protection  of  as 
much  as  $10,000  to  cover  all  medical 
costs  as  well  as  hospital  and  surgical 
care.  A  few  stores  have  this  kind  of 
insurance  in  effect  and  Mr.  Elliott  de¬ 
scribed  some  of  the  features  revealed 
in  the  survey: 

“Under  one  plan,  where  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  is  not  required  the  employee  pays 
the  first  $100  in  any  year  for  each  {per¬ 
son  insured.  The  plan  pays  75  per 
cent  of  the  amount  over  $100,  for  any 
one  person  up  to  $10,000.  The  cov¬ 
ered  expenses  are  broad,  including 
medicines,  prescriptions,  x-rays,  blood, 
nurses,  etc.  Children  are  covered 
through  the  age  of  22.  If  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  is  required,  the  employee  pays  the 
first  $25  of  each  confinement.  The  in¬ 
surance  company  pays  100  per  cent  of 
the  next  $250  and  75  f>er  cent  of  any 
amount  over  $275  up  to  $10,000. 

“Another  interesting  plan  provided 
a  flat  $50  deductible,  after  which  the 
insurance  company  pays  80  per  cent  of 
the  excess  charges  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $10,000. 

“Some  of  the  other  stores  have  plans 
providing  basic  coverage  with  no  de¬ 
ductible,  and  then  a  deductible  on  ex¬ 
cess  medical  exjienses.  These  are  in 
the  transition  stage  and  will  eventu- 
Major  Medical  Expense  Plan.  He  fore-  ally  provide  a  deductible  before  any- 

saw  wider  use  of  the  Major  Medical  thing  is  paid,  in  order  to  stabilize  the 


several  companies,  being  sure  that  all 
quotations  cover  exactly  the  same 
benefits  and  include  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  required  to  project  net  costs,  not 
merely  initial  costs.  In  most  cases,  the 
store’s  present  company  will  give  the 
best  quotation. 

.8.  It  is  usually  most  economical  to 
have  one  company  handle  all  plans. 

Mr.  Elliott  also  established  criteria 
for  good  plans  of  each  of  the  four 
types  w'hich  were  surveyed. 

A  good  life  insurance  plan,  he  said, 
should  provide  no  less  than  one  year’s 
earnings  for  any  employee  and  should 
grade  benefits  according  to  earnings  or 
job  classifications.  It  should  reduce 
but  not  terminate  the  insurance  when 
a  worker  reaches  65.  The  reduction 
should  be  at  least  50  jier  cent. 

A  good  accident  and  sickness  plan, 
he  said,  should  provide  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  normal  earnings  for  at  least 
13  weeks. 

He  recommended  that  maternity 
benefits  be  eliminated  from  accident 
and  sickness  plans. 

Mr.  Elliott  noted  that  many  hospital 
and  surgical  plans  (the  most  popular 
form  of  coverage  among  the  stores  in 
the  survey)  provide  inadequate  pro¬ 
tection. 


cost  of  this  insurance.” 

A  solution  is  shaping  up  for  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  medical 
and  hospital  insurance  for  the  retired 
employee. 

“Statistics  are  being  accumulated,” 
Mr.  Elliott  said,  “and  there  is  a  feeling 
in  some  quarters  that  the  answer  will 
be  to  fund  for  it  in  advance  as  in  the 
case  of  a  pension  plan.” 


Basic  Purpose.  He  concluded  with  a 
plea  for  employers  to  establish  good 
plans  at  minimum  cost  to  employees 
lest  the  trend  toward  forced  plans 
grow  stronger.  “In  the  final  analysis,” 
he  said,  “the  purpose  behind  establish¬ 
ing  a  plan  is  to  improve  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relations,  reduce  employee  turn¬ 
over  and  to  avoid  having  to  pass  a  hat 
to  help  someone  through  a  financial 
crisis.  .  .  .  Therefore,  I  feel  that  an 
employer  should  have  enough  fore¬ 
sight  to  pay  at  least  50  p>er  cent  of  the 
cost  of  an  ujj-to-date  plan,  if  not  more. 
Some  employers  prefer  paying  the  cost 
of  employee  benefits,  and  letting  the 
employees  pay  for  dejiendents,  which 
is  quite  satisfactory.  At  any  rate,  an 
employer  is  better  off  to  do  this  than 
to  have  an  inadequate  plan  which 
hurts  employer-employee  relations  or 
to  be  forced  into  a  plan  either  through 
legislation  or  some  other  forced 
means.” 
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CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 


Houf  Public  Opinion  Affects 
Retailing's  Available  Recruits 


By  Stephen  K,  Small,  Secretary,  NRMA  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing 


Surveys  in  Houston  and  Oklahoma  showed  that  parents  are  the 
most  influential  molders  of  vocational  decisions,  and  most  often, 
because  of  poor  information,  they  steer  their  children  away  from 
retail  jobs.  Here  are  the  surveys'  findings— good  reasons  why  all 
retailers  should  join  the  Careers  in  Retailing  Week  campaign. 


H  TACTS,  facts,  facts,”  said  the  little 
I  bov  in  the  cartoon  strio.  “You’ve 


I  boy  in  the  cartoon  strip.  “You’ve 
got  to  admit  that  the  facts  prove  you 
wrong.”  To  which  the  little  girl  in 
the  strip  replied  shortly:  “My,  you 
have  a  funny  face!”  The  answer  sums 
up  every  conceivable  response  made  by 
stubborn  people  of  all  ages  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  facts  that  don’t  agree 
with  their  opinions. 

Retailing  has  a  very  funny  face,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  good  many  people.  Re¬ 
tailers  attempting  to  interest  more  able 
young  people  in  the  field  as  a  career 
have  run  up  against  probably  every 
type  of  argument  against  retailing  as 
a  career.  In  response,  many  retailers 
have  been  carrying  out  intensive  in¬ 
formation  programs  aimed  at  young 
people.  The  idea:  get  the  facts  to 
youngsters  and  they  will  recognize  the 
field  as  America’s  number  one  career 
opportunity  industry. 

Local  merchants’  associations  have 
been  waging  a  kind  of  informational 
warfare  for  the  industry  in  many  com¬ 
munities.  On  the  national  front  the 
NRMA’s  Committee  on  Careers  in 
Retailing  has  been  developing  materi¬ 
als  and  coordinating  this  industry-wide 
activity.  National  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing  Week,  October  12-18,  1958,  will 
provide  a  central  focus  for  this  vital 
work  this  year,  and  thousands  of  retail¬ 
ers  are  planning  to  back  this  unique 


w’eek  with  every  promotional  effort 
practical.  After  many  long  years  of 
silence  the  industry  is  sp>eaking  up  for 
itself  as  a  career  field. 

But  the  good  salesman  remembers 
to  listen  as  well  as  talk.  That’s  why 
one  of  the  projects  recommended  in 
NRMA’s  Careers  in  Retailing  Week 
Action  Kit  is  a  community  opinion 
poll  (Action  Guide  No.  7,  “How  to 
Organize  a  Careers  in  Retailing  Week 
in  Your  Community”).  The  poll  is 
suggested  because  facts  alone  do  not 
determine  career  decisions  any  more 
than  they  determine  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  decisions.  Besides,  adult  atti¬ 
tudes  in  a  community  are  critical  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  building  of  young  p>eople’s 
attitudes.  Attitudes  and  opinions  are 
often  based  on  emotional  responses 
stimulated  by  thorough-going  miscon¬ 
ceptions. 

If  young  people  are  to  choose  retail¬ 
ing  as  a  career,  they  must  certainly 
have  the  facts  on  the  opportunities  in 
the  industry.  But  those  “facts”  can 
and  do  come  from  parents,  friends, 
teachers  and  guidance  counselors,  as 
well  as  retailers.  If  retailing  is  to  build 
sympathetic  attitudes  toward  itself  as 
a  career  among  young  people,  these 
youngsters  must  receive  favorable  in¬ 
formation  from  their  most  important 
and  influential  adult  advisors,  as  well 
as  from  retailers. 


Two  surveys  made  recently  highlight 
the  importance  of  the  adult,  especially 
the  parent,  in  the  building  of  young 
people’s  career  attitudes.  One,  made 
in  Houston,  Texas,  by  distributive  ed¬ 
ucation  coordinator  W.  E.  Speary,  cov¬ 
ered  students,  parents  and  retailers  in 
that  Texas  city.  Another,  carried  out 
by  the  University  of  Oklahoma  for  the 
Retailers  Association  of  Oklahoma 
City,  covered  high  school  and  college 
students  throughout  the  state.  Here’s 
what  turned  up: 


Parents'  Influence.  The  Oklahoma  re¬ 
searchers  found  that  parents  hand  out 
the  most  career  advice  to  young  people, 
and  they  are  influenced  by  their  occu¬ 
pations.  Semi-skilled  workers  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  particularly  in  rural  areas, 
think  well  of  retailing  as  a  career  field, 
while  skilled  workers  in  all  types  of 
communities  apparently  think  less 
highly  of  the  field.  Unskilled  workers 
are  more  favorably  inclined  toward  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  career  for  their  children 
than  skilled  workers,  and  professionals 
in  urban  areas  are  more  likely  to  ad¬ 
vise  their  children  to  go  into  retailing 
than  are  professionals  in  rural  areas. 

Most  of  the  Oklahoma  youngsters 
who  reported  receiving  favorable  pa¬ 
rental  advice  on  retailing  as  a  career 


came  from  urban  areas  and  had  pro¬ 


fessional  or  semi-skilled  parents.  It 
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follows  naturally  that  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  young  p>eople  interested  in 
retailing  careers  came  from  urban  areas 
and  from  rural  areas,  rather  than 
small  towns.  Almost  56  per  cent  of 
the  youngsters  from  small  towns  in 
Oklahoma  were  definitely  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  retailing  when  the  survey  was 
made. 

The  Oklahoma  survey  turned  up  a 
serious  semantic  difference  between 
“interest”  and  “preference,”  by  the 
way.  While  18  per  cent  of  the  students 
surveyed  reported  an  “interest”  in  re¬ 
tailing,  only  six  per  cent  reported  a 
“preference”  for  the  field.  The  other 
12  per  cent  preferred  to  go  into  other 
fields,  but  conceivably  were  open- 
minded  about  retailing.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  Oklahomans  were  definitely  not 
interested  in  retailing  as  a  career. 

How  important  is  the  Oklahoma 
parent  in  shaping  career  attitudes? 
Well,  18  per  cent  of  the  students  re¬ 
ported  receiving  favorable  advice  on 
the  field  from  parents,  17  per  cent 
from  retailers  and  nine  per  cent  from 
teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
students  could  not  pin  down  the  un¬ 
favorable  advice  that  they  had  re¬ 
ceived,  although  a  full  six  per  cent 
reported  that  retailers  themselves  had 
talked  against  the  field! 

Perhaps  it  is  not  coincidental  that 
the  percentage  of  students  interested 
in  retailing  in  Oklahoma  coincides 
precisely  with  the  percentage  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  reported  favorable  parental 
comments  on  the  field.  In  Houston  a 
similar  discovery  was  made. 

Early  Career  Choices.  Houston  is  a 
big  town.  About  20  per  cent  of  its 
working  population  is  employed  in  re¬ 
tailing.  Working  through  the  Retail¬ 
ers  Association  of  Houston,  merchants 
there  have  been  sp>onsoring  a  wide¬ 
spread  program  designed  to  interest 
students  in  the  field  as  a  career  and  at 
the  same  time  encourage  retailing  em¬ 
ployees  to  remain  in  the  field  and  de¬ 
velop  their  skills.  When  the  students 
at  San  Jacinto  High  School  were  sur¬ 
veyed,  about  10  per  cent  reported  that 
they  were  planning  careers  in  retail¬ 
ing.  This  is  just  10  per  cent  less  than 
the  number  required. 

The  students  had  already  developed 
career  attitudes;  more  than  half  said 
that  their  careers  were  chosen  when 
they  were  queried.  Over  80  per  cent 


of  these  young  people  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  college,  and  of  these  more  than 
half  refxjrted  that  they  knew  “exactly” 
what  their  college  major  would  be. 
Here  are  some  of  the  opinions  these 
young  people  and  their  parents  held: 

First,  68  per  cent  of  the  high  school¬ 
ers  felt  that  a  high  school  diploma 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  retailing 
career,  although  many  figured  that  col¬ 
lege  would  be  necessary  for  “speedier 
success.”  Tw'o  per  cent  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  expressed  the  opinion  that  re¬ 
tailing  required  only  an  elementary 
school  education.  Parents  were  asked 
to  estimate  the  number  of  college 
trained  executives  in  retailing.  Most 
put  the  number  at  40  per  cent  or  less; 
almost  half  figured  it  at  25  per  cent  or 
less.  The  truth:  about  40  per  cent 
of  retailing’s  executives  are  college 
trained;  over  a  third  of  the  retailers 
contacted  in  the  Houston  survey  have 
an  active  college  recruitment  program. 
Conclusion:  parents  do  not  think  of 
retailers  as  an  educated  group;  their 
children  tend  to  exaggerate  parental 
opinons. 

Next,  students  were  asked  to  pick 
out  specific  job  titles  common  to  retail 
stores  from  a  list  of  18  titles  which 
included  four  non-retailing  jobs  (weld¬ 
er,  lab  technician,  nurse  and  time¬ 
keeper).  Most  students  listed  “sales¬ 
person”  and  over  half  noted  “buyer” 
and  “advertising  manager.”  “Fashion 
coordinator”  chalked  up  only  a  third 
of  the  students’  votes,  and  “comptrol¬ 
ler”  ran  way  behind  with  only  132  of 
977  students  recognizing  the  job  as 
one  to  be  found  in  a  retail  store. 
(“Comptroller,”  in  fact,  ran  behind 
“time-keeper,”  one  of  the  non-retail¬ 
ing  job  titles.)  Conclusion:  students 
are  not  yet  fully  familiar  with  retail¬ 
ing  opportunities. 

Parents  Least  Informed.  Students  and 
parents  were  asked  to  estimate  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  Hous¬ 
ton  retailing.  Most  of  the  youngsters 
felt  that  stores  employed  only  10  f>er 
cent  or  less  of  the  Houston  work  force. 
Almost  30  p>er  cent  felt  that  retailing 
employed  only  about  four  people  in 
100  (or  less)!  Parents,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  even  less  realistic.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  parents  estimated  that 
fewer  than  10  f)er  cent  of  Houston 
workers  were  employed  in  retailing! 
A  full  fifth  thought  that  only  one  per¬ 


son  in  50  worked  in  retailing.  Con¬ 
clusion:  parents  were  totally  unaware 
of  the  importance  of  retailing  in  Hous¬ 
ton  as  regards  employment. 

The  students  were  asked  to  rank  10 
careers  in  order  of  “social  prestige.” 
Retailing  ranked  above  machinist  and 
farmer,  below  physician,  lawyer,  bank¬ 
er,  engineer,  teacher,  foreign  mission¬ 
ary,  and  army  captain.  Parents  were 
asked  to  check  how  retailing  compares 
with  other  businesses  and  industries 
in  terms  of  social  prestige.  About  a 
third  ranked  retailer  lower  than  other 
fields;  only  10  jier  cent  felt  that  retail¬ 
ing  enjoyed  better  social  prestige. 

About  11  per  cent  of  the  parents 
surveyed  in  Houston  were  employed 
in  retailing;  more  than  half  had 
worked  in  a  retail  store  at  some  time 
in  their  lives.  Yet,  11  per  cent  of  all 
parents  said  that  they  would  actually 
object  if  their  children  wished  to  work 
part  time  in  a  store  while  still  attend¬ 
ing  school. 

As  for  other  factors  influencing 
career  opinions,  students  in  Houston, 
“with  the  exception  of  discounts  to 
employees.”  were  “ill-informed  on  the 
great  number  of  fringe  benefits”  avail¬ 
able  in  stores.  Less  than  half  of  the 
students  believed  that  retail  employees 
enjoyed  paid  sick  leave.  Only  slightly 
more  than  half  suggested  that  retailing 
offered  paid  vacations,  and  less  than 
half  checked  retirement  plans,  group 
insurance  and  job  training  as  among 
the  extras  offered  by  retailing  to  em¬ 
ployees.  Parents’  opinions  were  much 
the  same.  Parents  seemed  to  feel  that 
retailing  offered  fewer  fringe  benefits, 
worked  longer  hours  and  paid  less 
than  other  industries. 

On  one  point  there  was  a  wide  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  student  and  parental 
opinion.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
students  ranked  retailing  as  a  field 
offering  the  most  rapid  opportunities 
for  advancement.  Retailing  outdis¬ 
tanced  the  runner-up,  medicine,  by 
almost  three  to  one  with  the  high 
schoolers.  Parents,  however,  were  not 
so  enthusiastic.  The  adults  felt  that 
retailing  offered  fewer  advancement 
opportunities  than  other  fields.  Only 
15  f)er  cent  of  the  parents  suggested 
that  young  {>eople  could  get  ahead 
faster  in  retailing  than  in  other  fields. 

Houston’s  retailers  reached  a  rapid 
conclusion  when  this  information  was 
presented  to  them.  W.  J.  Wallace,  sec- 
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A  ''Recognition*'  Program  in  the  Store 
To  Build  Public  Knowledge  of  Retailing's  Jobs 

By  Hons  E,  Kruso,  Sears  Foundation  Professor  of  Retailing, 

New  York  University 

WE  who  are  in  the  field,  as  retailers  or  as  educators,  can  readily  see 
the  advantages  of  a  retail  career.  We  know  of  the  opportunities  for 
careers  that  are  at  hand  and  of  those  that  will  materialize  in  the  near 
future.  We  are  amazed  that  “some  people”  have  a  mistaken  and  distorted 
idea  about  our  business.  Where  do  they  get  these  ideas?  How  do  “these 
people”  form  the  impressions  that  they  have  about  our  business? 

If  I  may  offer  an  answer,  I  think  it  may  be  found  in  the  paradoxical 
situation  of  a  business  whose  public  relations  are  too  public.  The  public 
as  a  whole  has  every  opportunity  to  observe  and  explore  our  business 
operations.  As  a  business  w'e  are  constantly  being  publicly  exposed  and 
evaluated.  Our  suppliers  think  they  know  all  about  retailing  and  its 
opportunities.  Our  customers  who  deal  with  us  daily  think  they  can 
see  for  themselves  the  career  spots  in  our  organization.  Finally,  but  most 
importantly,  our  employees  (and  this  covers  a  wide  area  since  practically 
anybody  has  had  the  chance  to  be  a  retail  employee)  can  see  for  them¬ 
selves  the  opportunity  that  they  have  to  attain  a  satisfactory  career  in 
our  business.  The  sum  total  of  all  the  impressions  that  these  suppliers, 
customers,  and  sometime-employees  gather  makes  up  the  impression  that 
“these  people”  have  about  retailing  as  a  career. 

Why  do  we  fail  to  get  the  message  across?  Let  us  limit  ourselves  for 
this  moment  to  just  the  one  area  of  our  employees  who  are  forming  their 
own  conclusions  about  career  opportunities.  What  can  we  do  about 
them?  Is  there  a  key  that  will  provide  a  solution? 

I  believe  there  is  and  I  believe  that  that  key  is  found  in  one  word: 
recognition. 

We  must  make  our  middle  management  people  aware  of  their  public 
relations  responsibilities.  They  must  see  the  need  for  recognizing  the 
individual  and  encouraging  him  along  the  lines  of  a  career.  This  is  not 
a  job  that  can  be  done  by  top  management  and  the  jjersonnel  depart¬ 
ment  alone.  But  it  does  need  the  full  supp>ort  of  top  management  and 
the  able  assistance  of  the  personnel  staffs. 

Here  is  a  simple  three-part  program  that  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
attracting  people  to,  and  developing  jieople  for,  a  career  in  retailing. 

1.  Recognize  the  potential  of  your  present  employees.  Take  an 
active  interest  in  their  development.  Encourage  them  to 
better  prepare  for  a  career  through  evening  study.  (Incident¬ 
ally,  the  mere  fact  that  people  are  singled  out  and  so  rec¬ 
ognized  will  be  a  powerful  morale  factor  for  the  entire 
oi^anization.) 

2.  Recognize  the  j>erson  who  may  be  in  your  store  to  “sample” 
its  career  opf>ortunities.  Encourage  him— let  him  see  some  of 
the  exciting  and  challenging  aspects  of  the  business. 

3.  Recognize  that  the  many  contacts  your  executives  have— with 
other  businessmen— with  educators— with  the  public  as  a 
whole— provide  an  invaluable  opportunity  to  present  the 
f>osiiive  aspects  of  retailing  as  a  career. 

If  we  will  take  these  “recognition”  steps  in  our  organizations  we  can 
make  our  public  relations  work  for  us— not  against  us. 

[Speech  at  the  NYU  School  of  Retailing’s  Merchants’  Council  Annual  Luncheon,  May  28.] 


retary-manager  of  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  of  Houston  says: 
“We  have  found  that  the  parent  as 
well  as  the  student  must  be  sold  on 
retailing  as  a  career.  Our  DE  coordi¬ 
nators  have  told  us  of  the  many  in¬ 
stances  of  students  wanting  to  enter 
DE  who  have  been  dissuaded  by  par¬ 
ents.  As  a  result,  we  have  tried  to  slant 
our  sales  pitch  as  much  to  the  parent 
as  to  the  student.” 

What  Careers  Week  Can  Do.  National 
Careers  in  Retailing  Week  provides 
an  opportunity  for  all  retailers  to  tell 
the  retailing  story  to  all  segments  of 
their  communities.  It  should  be  re¬ 
garded  not  merely  as  a  one-shot  re¬ 
cruitment  program,  but  rather  as  a 
long-range  institutional  program  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  retailing  as  an  industry 
and  as  a  career.  This  job  must  be  done 
if  the  community  attitude  toward  re¬ 
tailing  is  to  be  altered  so  as  to  encour¬ 
age  able  youngsters  to  enter  the  field. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  the  adult 
who  thinks  of  retailing  as  a  second- 
rate  career  carries  this  attitude  into 
his  actual  dealings  with  stores.  At  the 
least,  an  adult  who  thinks  of  retailing 
as  a  second-rate  career  is  contemptu¬ 
ous  of  the  retail  salesperson,  weaken¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  sales  presenta¬ 
tions.  Retailers  have  an  opportunity 
in  National  Careers  in  Retailing  Week 
to  tackle  one  of  the  industry’s  most 
pressing  management  problems  while 
at  the  same  time  helping  to  ease  many 
of  the  industry’s  broader  public  rela¬ 
tions  problems. 

Many  retailers  may  be  thinking  that 
their  op>erations  require  no  additional 
personnel.  Why,  therefore,  should 
these  merchants  supp>ort  National  Ca¬ 
reers  in  Retailing  Week?  The  answer? 
By  boosting  the  impjortance  of  retail¬ 
ing  through  recognition  of  the  human 
functions  in  the  field  and  their  vital¬ 
ity  and  necessity  in  the  community, 
every  retailer  will  be  boosting  himself, 
his  store  and  his  industry.  National 
Careers  in  Retailing  Week  offers  re¬ 
tailers  the  oppK)rtunity  to  demonstrate 
graphically  to  their  communities  how 
vital  retailing  is  in  today’s  economy. 

The  retailer  who  participates  in  this 
promotion  can  gain  only  the  fuller 
supp>ort  and  confidence  of  his  commu¬ 
nity.  Like  good  wiH,  confidence  can¬ 
not  be  valued  on  your  books.  But  it 
shows  up  daily  in  your  cash  registers. 
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Officers  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  chat  with  division  manager  Ed  Engle  (center)  between  sessions  of  the  midyear 
conference  which  was  held  in  Chicago  at  the  end  of  May.  Standing  left  to  right,  they  are;  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  Harold  Haeher,  vice  president,  Macy’s  California;  secretary-treasijrcr  Joseph  Purcell,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker,  Wilkes-Barre;  chairman  Julian  Trivers,  vice  president,  Davison-Paxon,  Atlanta;  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  William  McLaughlin,  publicity  director,  McCurdy’s,  Rochester. 


SALES  PROMOTION  CONFERENCE 


Slide  Rules  and  Shoiumanship 


Almost  every  speech  delivered  at 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  con¬ 
ference,  May  19th  to  21st  in  Chicago, 
mentioned  the  importance  of  selecting 
and  projecting  a  strong  store  image. 
There  was  anxiety  behind  this  seem¬ 
ing  fascination  with  the  new  catch¬ 
words  of  the  motivational  researchers. 
Promotion  executives  are  aware  that 
the  department  store’s  clear<ut  identi¬ 
ty  is  in  danger  of  being  blurred,  as 
new  kinds  of  stores— most  of  them  with 
the  knack  of  vivid  showmanship- 
move  in  on  various  sectors  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  business. 

“Take  nothing  for  granted’’  might 
well  have  been  the  theme  of  this  con¬ 
ference.  Speakers  told  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  directors  that  they  must  not 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  know  or 
understand  their  customers,  their  re¬ 
sources,  or,  for  that  matter,  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  advised  to  go  to 
their  customers  for  information,  to 


take  their  resources  into  closer  promo¬ 
tional  partnership,  and  to  search  their 
souls  for  intellectual  snobbery. 

The  promotion  job  is  a  showman’s 
job,  said  James  F.  Tobin,  president  of 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.;  its  purjwse  is  to 
fill  the  customer  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  merchandise;  to  do  that  requires 
the  ability  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in 
yourself.  Yet  the  very  people  who  must 
turn  this  trick  are  “the  sophisticates, 
the  skeptics,  the  intellectuals  of  the  re¬ 
tail  business.’’  And  their  personal  tastes 
and  attitudes,  admirable  as  they  may 
be  in  themselves,  are  too  easily  carried 
over  into  a  bored  and  cynical  view  of 
the  merchandise  division’s  efforts. 

Where  that  situation  exists,  said 
Mr.  Tobin,  maximum  sales  results 
cannot  be  obtained;  the  promotion 
people  are  not  doing  their  job.  If 
an  advertising  executive,  or  any  other 
store  executive,  genuinely  cannot  feel 
enthusiasm  about  merchandise,  Mr. 


Tobin  advised  him  to  get  out  of  the 
department  store  business.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  only  trouble  is  a  cul¬ 
tivated  attitude  of  superiority,  that 
can  be  changed  by  a  new  concept  of 
the  relationship  between  buyers  and 
advertising  department.  This  was  Mr. 
Tobin’s  suggestion: 

“It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  our 
advertising  department  jjeople  would 
look  upon  themselves  as  account  exec¬ 
utives  of  an  advertising  agency,  and 
each  of  the  buyers  as  clients.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  would  develop  a  tre¬ 
mendously  stronger  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  merchandise  division  and 
the  advertising  department.  It  would 
be  a  real  challenge  for  the  advertising 
department  to  successfully  develop 
each  of  these  ‘clients.’  No  piece  of 
merchandise,  no  small-volume  buyer, 
would  be  too  insignificant  to  warrant 
as  much  time  and  as  much  support  as 
the  department  could  afford  to  give  to 
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every  so-called  client.” 

This  would  be  a  wholesome  con¬ 
trast,  he  said,  to  the  attitude  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  many  advertising  departments 
today: 

The  No-News  Attitude.  “Many  a  good 
buyer,  struggling  to  maintain  his  gross 
and  perhaps  desperately  trying  to  hold 
his  volume  in  a  sagging  economy,  is 
driven  to  the  last  ditch  when  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department’s  only  resjjonse 
is:  ‘Where  did  you  ever  come  up  with 
that  idea?  You  take  care  of  buying 
the  goods— we'll  take  care  of  adver¬ 
tising  it.'  ” 

“You’re  the  brain,”  said  Mr.  Tobin. 
“Take  the  poor  guy's  idea  and  develop 
it.  It  may  be  corn  to  you,  but  it  may 
be  honey  to  your  customers.  . . .  Words 
are  not  usually  the  forte  of  the  average 
buyer,  but,  unexpressed,  behind  every 
purchase  of  every  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise  there  is  usually  a  tremendous, 
exciting,  enthusiastic  story.  It’s  your 
job,  with  your  great  natural  talents  of 
imagination  and  creativeness  and  your 
greater  gift  of  verbalization  to  listen 
and  then  enthusiastically  work  out  a 
news  story  that  is  worthy  of  headlines.” 

“Practically,”  he  concluded,  “I  agree 
that  every  item  can’t  have  the  same 
kind  of  support,  but  I  do  say  you  can 
do  these  things: 

“1.  Consider  the  idea  that  you  can 
find  headlines  every  day  in  the  news¬ 
worthy  items  that  are  coming  through 
your  advertising  department. 

“2.  Search  out  these  headlines. 

“3.  Dig  deeper  and  get  more  back¬ 
ground  from  the  buyer. 

“4.  When  you  have  picked  the  item 
or  idea  or  promotion  that  you  can 
really  get  enthusiastic  about,  write  the 
headline  and  really  give  it  the  works— 
the  display  department,  the  store  head, 
the  salespeople,  everybody  that  it  takes 
to  get  another  ‘My  Fair  Lady’  on  the 
road.  .  .  . 

“This  distributive  business  of  ours 
is  the  greatest  business  on  earth.  If 
you  don’t  believe  that,  get  out  of  it. 
If  you  do  believe  it,  remember  that 
enthusiasm  is  what  sells  merchandise. 
Get  with  it— get  behind  it— and  I 
promise  you  that  if  you  really  get  your¬ 
self  geared  up  about  the  news  stories 
that  are  available  to  you  today,  to¬ 
morrow,  365  days  a  year,  you  will  do 
yourself,  your  store  and  the  entire 
field  of  distribution  a  great  service.” 


The  publisher  of  Life  Magazine, 
.\ndrew  Heiskell,  told  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  men  he  was  “appalled”  at  the 
lack  of  partnership,  even  of  communi¬ 
cation,  between  department  store  re¬ 
tailers  and  their  suppliers.  Stores,  he 
said,  do  little  enough  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  about  their  customers,  but  what 
is  even  more  surprising  is  that  they 
have  no  systematic  program  to  see  that 
what  they  do  know  is  played  back  to 
manufacturers.  Neither  is  there  any 
assurance  that  a  manufacturer’s  ideas 
and  knowledge  will  get  through  to  the 
head  of  the  store. 

“The  fact  that  your  suppliers  are 
flying  by  the  seat  of  their  pants  and 
increasing  your  business  risks  as  well 
as  theirs  is  in  no  small  part  your 
fault,”  said  Mr.  Heiskell. 

Consumer  Research.  Life’s  large-scale 
venture  into  consumer  research,  its 
Study  of  Consumer  Expenditures,  is  a 
national  survey  which,  Mr.  Heiskell 
conceded,  is  of  more  value  to  manu¬ 
facturers  than  to  retailers.  But  he  said 
that  retailers  can  get  from  it  “some 
good  clues  on  your  customers  and  how 
they  are  changing,”  and  follow  up 
these  clues  by  local  checks.  These  can 
be  made  from  Federal  census  figures 
and  from  local  figures  developed  by 
chambers  of  commerce,  state  universi¬ 
ties  and  other  institutions.  He  urged 
retailers  to  take  advantage  of  the  re¬ 
search  skills  and  facilities  available  in 
their  neighboring  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  “They  are  most  happily  avail¬ 
able  to  you  at  low  cost,”  he  said,  “and 
are  actually  more  interested  in  ideas 
than  in  money.  If  you  aren’t  tapping 
this  source  for  guidance  in  determin¬ 
ing  where  you  fit  in  this  consumer 
economy,  you  are  derelict.” 

Give-and-Take.  As  for  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager’s  specific  role— and 
specific  failure— in  the  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  between  retailers  and  man¬ 
ufacturers,  Mr.  Heiskell  offered  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  national  advertising  and  the 
guidance  in  this  field  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  should  expect  from  stores. 

“Don’t  you,”  he  asked,  “need  to  be 
discriminating  in  your  whole  approach 
to  this  problem;  discriminating  not 


only  in  your  manifestations  on  local 
and  national  funds,  but  also  on  the 
simple  quality  and  jjower  of  what’s 
offered  you?  Manufacturers  are  anx¬ 
ious  for  your  counsel  and  to  do  the 
logical  best.  It  behooves  you,  therefore, 
to  demonstrate  your  ideas  and  wants.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the  sales 
promotion  manager  should  make  sure 
he’s  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  cre¬ 
ative  thinking  of  the  store’s  suppliers. 

“Find  out  who  the  ablest  representa¬ 
tives  are  among  your  best  and  largest 
suppliers,”  he  suggested.  “Form  a 
committee  among  them;  give  them 
some  briefing  on  your  problems  and 
ambitions;  put  the  onus  on  them  to 
help  you  produce— as  a  partner. 
They’ll  comb  other  people’s  brains 
and  those  of  their  managements;  they’ll 
provide  you  with  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  they  can,  including  deals,  price 
and— the  most  priceless  of  all  things— 
ideas.  Most  of  all,  you’ll  develop 
thinking,  better  informed  guys  to  as¬ 
sist  in  promoting  and  selling  their  and 
your  merchandise.” 

The  Sales  Director.  Mr.  Heiskell  advo¬ 
cated  a  general  broadening  of  the  sales 
promotion  manager’s  responsibility  in 
the  store,  suggesting  that  he  either 
“petition”  for  more  centralized  direc¬ 
tion  of  every  activity  leading  to  a  sale, 
or  “just  move  in  on  it  willy-nilly.”  He 
advised  the  sales  promotion  executive 
to  get  his  management  to  set  up  a 
“promotion  and  profits  committee,” 
with  himself  as  chairman. 

“How,”  he  asked,  “can  you  do  an 
adequate,  controlled  job  of  promotion 
unless  you  know  the  profitable  items— 
the  ones  to  push  and  especially  the 
ones  to  repeat?  How  can  your  sales 
efforts  flower  if  you  have  no  check 
points  on  the  amount  and  assortment 
of  merchandise  on  hand— or  on  the 
way  selling  personnel  follow  up  on 
your  advertising  and  promotion?  .  .  . 
How  can  you  develop  a  store  image 
if  you  can’t  control  the  behavior  and 
functions  in  the  store  that  materially 
affect  that  image?  Yours  should  be  a 
policy  job  and  insofar  as  the  things 
you  are  responsible  ,^or  are  affected 
you  should  be  minister  with  full  port¬ 
folio.”  ' 
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To  Sell  Yourself- 

WITH  everyone  dabbling  in  moti¬ 
vation  research,  it  has  become 
popular  these  days  to  talk  about  the 
importance  of  creating  a  “store  image.” 
And  it  15  important,  said  Bernard 
Waldman,  president  of ’the  Modern 
Merchandising  Bureau,  Inc.,  but  be¬ 
ware  of  doing  it  clumsily  and  creating 
an  uninteresting  or  even  repellent 
“store  mask”  instead. 

These  are  the  facts  he  said  he  would 
bear  in  mind  about  the  relationship 
of  a  department  store  to  its  customers: 

1.  It  is  the  function  of  the  retailer 
to  supply  the  customer  with  what  she 
wants,  rather  than  what  the  retailer 
thinks  she  ought  to  want. 

2.  The  customer  wants  to  feel  that 
she  can  trust  the  store,  rely  on  its 
judgment  as  well  as  its  honesty.  Over¬ 
eagerness  inspires  distrust;  indifference 
creates  resentment.  In  betw'een  lies 
the  image  of  the  efficient,  responsible, 
informed  and  interested  purchasing 
agent. 

Mr.  Waldman  decried  some  of  the 
excesses  and  errors  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  today,  which,  he  said,  are  help¬ 
ing  to  create  a  basic  customer  attitude 
of  distrust: 

“We  come  to  the  public  wearing  the 
faces  of  false  authority,  medical  sanc¬ 
tity,  phony  respectability  which  is 
nothing  more  than  conformism,  and 
when  this  fails,  there  is  always  the 
blatant  appeal  to  sex.  But  we  have. 
I’m  afraid,  underrated  our  customer, 
because  she  is  seeing  through  these 
masks,  without  actually  being  aware 
of  it.  Her  anxiety  is  showing.  She 
feels  insecure  and  strangely  indecisive. 
And  most  important  of  all,  behind  her 
back,  in  her  tight  little  hand  she’s 
clutching  her  savings.  Savings  have 
reached  a  record  high.  Personal  in¬ 
comes  are  up.  And  yet  the  customer 
has  shown  an  alarming  reluctance  to 
buy.” 

Hypocrisy  Will  Show.  Department 
stores  haven’t  usually  been  guilty  of 
offensive,  ridiculous  or  alarming  types 
of  promotion;  but  they  have  been 
complacent,  lazy  and  tradition-ridden, 
said  Mr.  Waldman.  Today,  he  finds, 
they  are  growing  more  aware  that 
their  secure  place  in  the  customer’s 


Be  Yourself! 

scheme  of  things  is  threatened,  but 
their  solution  too  often  is  to  try  to 
copy  someone  else’s  sales  formula,  in¬ 
stead  of  cultivating  and  dramatizing 
their  own  individuality.  “Stores  all 
over  the  country,”  said  Mr.  Waldman, 
“are  looking,  acting  and  advertising 
alike.  The  retail  field  is  full  of  imita¬ 
tors.  These  mimics  remind  the  public 
only  of  the  originals  and  must  remain 
also-rans.” 

Genuine  concern  for  the  customer’s 
good  cannot  be  counterfeited,  warned 
Mr.  Waldman;  it’s  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  good  store.  And  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  executives  to  jKJnder  on,  he 
reviewed  these  finding  of  tw'o  recent 
opinion  polls: 

More  than  half  of  the  100  depart¬ 
ment  store  ad  managers  tested  at  a 
retail  advertising  conference  indicat¬ 
ed  that  they  considered  customers  diffi¬ 
cult  and  too  demanding.  And  over  half 
of  the  100  customers  who  were  queried 
at  the  same  time  said  they  believed 
that  store  people  regard  them  as  in¬ 
truders,  problems,  “something  to  put 
up  with.” 

The  Technique.  Creation  of  a  favor¬ 
able  store  image  was  also  the  subject 
of  Herbert  Greenwald,  vice  president 
and  executive  art  director  of  Amos 
Parrish  &  Company,  who  said  it  should 
be  tackled  methodically  as  an  exercise 
in  advertising  craftsmanship.  Mr. 
Greenwald  told  and  showed  how  this 
job  had  been  done  by  England  Bros., 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  England  did  the  job 
during  its  centennial  celebration  last 
year,  and  this  timing  underscored  one 
of  Mr.  Greenwald’s  main  points: 

“We  believe  the  best  time  to  create 
a  new  advertising  image  is  during  a 
special  celebration,  a  ‘milestone.’  The 
scof>e  and  the  drive  of  a  50th  birthday 
or  centennial  year  offers  a  big  area  to 
create  the  biggest,  most  powerful  vis¬ 
ual  impression.  Such  an  event  enables 
the  store  to  have  more  newspaper 
space,  better  interior  effort,  more  ex¬ 
citing  display  ideas,  all  projecting  the 
same  image.” 

Jordan  Marsh  — Miami  “Image." 

“Bands  and  balloons,  gimmicks  and 
gadgets,  special  sales  and  door  busters 


a 


[are]  the  tools  of  scrambled  merchan¬ 
dising,”  said  Donald  K.  Miller,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Jordan  Marsh, 
Miami.  They  played  no  part  in  the 
institutional  program  with  which  Jor¬ 
dan  Marsh  prepared  Miami  to  accept 
and  welcome  a  brand  new  department 
store  in  1956. 

Mr.  Miller  described  briefly  the 
long-term  survey  on  which  Allied 
based  its  decision  that  Miami  was 
“under-department-stored,”  and  that 
the  new  Jordan  Marsh  should  have 
the  character  of  a  “family-minded  de¬ 
partment  store.” 

“To  make  this  image  clear,”  he  said, 
“we  decided  to  institutionally  impact 
the  four  segments  of  family  living:  (1) 
a  fashion  store,  (2)  a  store  for  men, 
(3)  a  children’s  world,  and  (4)  a  store 
for  the  home.” 

Then,  to  give  the  store  local  char¬ 
acter  and  local  appeal,  the  phrase 
“Florida  Flair”  was  coined,  and  this 
played  an  important  part  in  the  work 
of  architects  and  designers. 

Pre-opening  advertising  systematic¬ 
ally  conveyed  the  planned  image:  a 
fashion-minded,  family-minded,  fun- 
minded  store,  exp>ertly  blending  so¬ 
phistication  with  the  solid  appeal  of 
middle-to-better  price  ranges  and  dom¬ 
inance  in  national  brands. 

Togetherness  Program.  The  family¬ 
mindedness,  Florida  style,  is  a  j>erma- 
nent  feature  of  Jordan  Marsh  adver- 


The  New  Product  Department 

^^THIS  is  emphatically  a  new  prod- 
I  uct  economy.  You  should  be  ask¬ 
ing  yourselves  daily,  'What  are  you 
doing  to  make  the  most  of  your  oppor¬ 
tunities  here?'  I'll  bet  you  could  set 
up  a  new  product  department  in  a 
place  where  you'd  like  to  build  traffic 
in  your  store  and  keep  showing  new 
items  and  ideas  there.  Show  them  in 
this  place  as  well  as  in  their  natural 
departments.  Over  a  period  of  time, 
you'll  build  a  continuing  place  of  in¬ 
terest  and,  more  important,  have  a 
constant,  clear  reminder  to  consumers 
that  the  newest  is  always  at  your 
emporium." 

—Andrew  Heiskell, 
Publisher,  Life  Magazine 
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tising  and  public  relations.  McCall’s 
“Togetherness”  theme  was  incorporat¬ 
ed  into  the  advertising  plan  quite 
early,  and  all  the  institutional  ads 
carry  the  line:  “Jordan  Marsh-Miami 
—The  Togetherness  Store  with  a 
Florida  Flair  ” 

“Any  type  of  institutional  cam¬ 
paign,”  said  Mr.  Miller,  “gains  mo¬ 
mentum  through  repetition.  Each  new 
effort  should  create  a  cumulative 
effect.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  achieve 
a  state  of  mind  in  the  community  fav¬ 
orable  to  your  business  or  service,  but 
you  must  have  sincerity  of  purpose 
back  of  it  all,  to  build  community 
unity. 

“We  believed  that  our  Togetherness 
program  would  help  sell  us  to  Miami 
only  if  we  followed  through  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  by  associat¬ 
ing  our  store  directly  with  customer- 
families  on  occasions  that  meant  the 
most  to  them  as  families.  For  that 
reason,  we  use  the  tw’o  leading  local 
papers  to  salute  Miamians  on  holidays 
of  family  significance  and  sjiecial  oc¬ 
casions.” 

Another  McCall  project  that  helped 
to  reinforce  the  family  store  personal¬ 
ity  was  a  Togetherness  House,  special¬ 
ly  designed  for  year-round  Florida  liv¬ 
ing  with  emphasis  on  shared  family 
activities.  The  Jordan  Marsh  home 
furnishings  department  worked  with 
the  magazine,  the  architects  and  the 
contractors  from  the  start  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  house.  When  the  house  was 
opened  to  the  public,  the  store  ran 
full-page  ads  on  it  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings  department  personnel  were  on 
hand  to  give  information.  Twelve 
thousand  people  visited  it. 

This  is  the  w’ay  Mr.  Miller  summed 
up  the  successful  Jordan  Marsh  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  winning  a 
place  for  itself  in  the  community: 

“1.  We  had  a  concept  upon  which, 
without  deviation,  we  built  our  char¬ 
acter  prior  to  opening  our  doors.  We 
are  dedicated  to  continuing  mainte¬ 
nance  of  this  character. 

“2.  The  biggest  hazard  (costs  with¬ 
out  immediate  returns)  against  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  was  disregarded  as 
a  calculated  risk  for  a  long-range  re¬ 
turn  and  this  paid  off. 

“3.  Our  institutional  campaign  was 
augmented  by  the  application  of  imag¬ 
inative  dramatics  for  customer  enter¬ 
tainment  and  conversation.  We  had  a 


studied  merchandise  approach  of  fash¬ 
ion  and  brands  in  assortment  depth 
and  known  values. 

“4.  Our  store  exuded  a  holiday 
festive  atmosphere  that  excited  our 
customers  and  stimulated  our  em¬ 
ployees. 

“5.  We  utilized  a  popular  national 
magazine  theme  of  family  togetherness 


to  build  our  structure  into  a  family, 
minded  store. 

“6.  We  captured  our  share  of  the 
Miami  market— both  tourist  and  na¬ 
tive— with  a  sound  institutional  ap¬ 
proach,  not  with  bands,  balloons,  gim¬ 
micks  and  gadgets,  special  sales  and 
door  busters,  the  usual  tools  of 
scrambled  merchandising.” 


"Vice  President  for  Tomorrouf" 


Department  stores  are  letting 
other  types  of  stores  take  the  lead¬ 
ership  away  from  them;  they  lag  in 
the  development  of  new  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  service  concepts;  they  are 
“lumbering,  muscle-bound  giants”— 
and  that  is  why  their  share  of  retail 
sales  has  been  steadily  declining.  So 
said  E.  R.  Richer,  vice  president  and 
director  of  Grey  Advertising  Agency. 
He  told  the  sales  promotion  execu¬ 
tives  that  their  stores  can  only  drift 
downhill  during  the  next  10  years  if 
they  fail  to  map  out  the  precise  road 
they  want  to  travel.  This  was  his  ad¬ 
vice: 

“1.  Know  where  you  are  going. 
Name  a  Vice  President  for  Tomorrow 
and  let  him  determine— scientifically— 
where  you  are  going  or  should  be 
going. 

“2.  Once  you  know  where  you  are 
going,  and  have  established  a  basic 
philosophy  for  the  10-year  period 
ahead,  freeze  that  philosophy  and  turn 
it  into  an  image  that  you  want  to  sell 
to  the  public— your  public.  Then 
spend  every  dime  you  have  to  promote 
that  image.  It  doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  whether,  it’s  a  ‘fashion’  image 
or  a  ‘value’  image  or  a  ‘service’  image 
or  a  ‘youth’  image  or  a  ‘branch’  image, 
or  what  have  you.  But  once  you’re  set 
as  far  as  the  image  itself  is  concerned, 
be  sure  that  nothing  deters  you  from 
the  constant  and  incessant  promotion 
to  the  consuming  public  of  that  image. 
If  you  vacillate,  you’re  dead! 

First  Comes  Research.  “Getting  that 
image  isn’t  going  to  be  easy.  It’s  going 
to  require  some  research  as  far  as  your 
customers  and  potential  customers  are 
concerned.  And  if  you’re  not  doing 
such  research  at  the  present  time,  ear¬ 
mark  enough  money  now— and  appoint 
that  Vice  President  for  Tomorrow 
now,  so  that  he  can  set  up  a  good. 


strong,  continuing  job  of  research.” 

Dozens  of  new  kinds  of  selling  en¬ 
terprise  are  capturing  the  customer’s 
imagination  and  offering  her  new 
ideas  of  service  and  convenience.  To 
illustrate  the  accumulating  impact  of 
these,  Mr.  Richer  described  25  of  the 
“significant  upheavals  that  are  taking 
place  daily.”  They  included  the  A  &  P’s 
experiments  with  hard  goods  and  toys, 
the  separate  unit  discount  houses 
opened  by  Food  Fair  and  Grand 
Union,  the  vending  machines  that 
work  24  hours  a  day  outside  Grand 
Union  and  the  G.  C.  Murphy  Co.,  the 
plans  of  gas  stations  to  sell  household 
items  from  mobile  carts,  the  drive- 
through  markets,  the  apparel  super¬ 
markets,  the  appliance  stores  that  are 
adding  furniture  to  their  stocks,  the 
variety  stores  that  are  expanding  by 
means  of  leased  departments,  the  vari¬ 
ety  stores— like  J.  J.  Newberry— that 
have  become  junior  department  stores 
with  emphasis  on  national  brands. 

With  all  these  enterprising  new 
claimants  for  the  customer’s  attention 
and  money,  the  long-established  de¬ 
partment  store  can  no  longer  expect 
to  be  all  things  to  all  people,  said  Mr. 
Richer.  On  the  contra^,  it  must  pin¬ 
point  its  market  precisely,  and  this 
means  research. 

“Very  few,  if  any,  retailers  today 
are  doing  any  kind  of  job,”  he  said, 

“in  studying  (1)  their  own  customers  | 
and  prospective  customers  in  their  | 
buying  area,  (2)  what  makes  those  cus¬ 
tomers  buy  where  and  how  they  do. 

.  .  .  There  isn’t  another  industry  I 
know  of  that  doesn’t  do  a  strong,  con¬ 
tinuing  research  job  to  learn  about  its 
customers’  wants,  desires,  shopping 
habits,  color  preferences,  etc.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  many  businesses  doing  a  lot  less  I 
volume  than  most  of  your  stores  do  | 

put  out  real  dollars  year  in  and  year  | 

out  on  studying  their  customers,  their  | 
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BEHER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING ...  THROUGH  CHlMISTttY 


NYLON  CARPETING:  PRACTICAL  LUXURY  COMES  OF  AGE 


Only  a  few  years  ago,  Our  entire  smnuEil  sale  of 
carpet  nylon  could  have  been  shipped  in  one 
freight  car.  Today,  twenty-three  carpet  manu¬ 
facture  are  producing  almost  100  styles  of  idl 
Du  Pont  nylon  carpeting.  Among  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  names  known  to  generations  of  custom- 
e  as  well  as  recognized  newcomers.  Price  lines 
vary  from  prestige  right  on  down  and  well  into 
the  medium  Huiges. 

This  across-the-board  acceptance  of  nylon  as  a 
basic  carpet  fib«'  is  no  overnight  development. 
In  carpeting,  as  in  msmy  other  fields,  those  of  us 
who  serve  the  consumer  are  tempted  at  times  to 
quote  that  genius  whofirstquipped:  “ThedifScult 
we  do  at  once;  the  impossible  takes  a  little  long¬ 
er.”  For  customers  do  seem  to  expect  the  impos¬ 
sible  when  they  ask  for  beautiful  but  readily 
deanable,  long-lasting  floor  coverings,  able  to 
withstand  exposure  to  traffic  and  soil  Euid  sun- 
li^t  such  as  the  pEurlor  rugs  of  past  generations 
never  endured.  With  our  increasing  population — 
ihe  demand  for  new  homes — there’s  a  growing 
market  for  floor  covering  that  emphasizes  ap¬ 
pearance,  luxury,  ease  of  care  and  represents  a 
sound  investment,  too. 

Du  Pont  imdertook  yeEus  of  extensive  labora¬ 
tory  research  Emd  field  tests  to  develop  a  product 
in  response  to  today’s  floor-covering  needs.  'The 
objective:  to  find  a  fiber  which  would  make  pos- 
siUe  the  luxury,  long  wear  mid  easier  care  today’s 
customers  want  in  carpets  eukI  rugs.  ITie  smswer: 
15  denim  per  fikunent  nylon  CEupet  staffie— 
nylon  we’ve  spedally  engineered  for  use  in  csurpets. 

Barely  five  years  ago  eQI  nylon  CEurpets  were  pri¬ 
marily  for  hotels  smd  restaurants,  whidb  demEuid 


the  utmost  in  weEur.  Or  they  could  be  found  in 
custom  constructions,  for  those  who  could  afford 
the  utmost  in  luxury.  Now,  they  Eue  avEulable  to 
virtuEdly  every  depEirtment-store  customer. 

Because  sdl-nylon  carpeting  is  still  relatively 
new  to  most  customers,  Emd  even  to  some  depEut- 
ments,  we  have  a  mEmy-sided  educational  pro¬ 
gram  behind  it.  The  beauty  of  a  cEurpet  is  immedi¬ 
ately  appEuent,  of  course,  but  people  don’t  Edways 
reEdize  that  Em  Edl-nylon  cEurpet  outweEurs  sdl  other 
fibers  in  equivEdent  construction,  hEU  a  multitude 
of  other  sEdes  advantages,  such  Ets  eEisier  cleEmiitg^ 
Emd  spot  removsd,  unequEded  recovery  from  crusli- 
ing,  excellent  colorfastness,  excellent  texture  Emd 
twist  retention,  that  it  needs  no  mothproofing, » 
non-Edlergenic,  is  not  wesikened  by  mildew. 

Here  ore  tome  of  the  things  we  ore  doing  to  get 

this  story  across:  We’re  briefing  your  resources 
sEdesmen  so  that  they  CEm  inresent  the  nylon  c£ff- 
pet  story  effectively  to  your  people.  We  have  a 
souiKl-slide  training  film,  “The  Genersd  Finds  a 
Home,”  that  buyers  can  get  throu^  their  re¬ 
sources.  This  film  and  accompsmying  tnuning  ma- 
terud  have  sdready  been  seen  by  over  6,000  retEul 
SEdesmen,  distributors  and  deEders.  We  use  trade 
advertising  Emd  exhibits  at  trade  shows  to  furthm 
convey  nylon’s  sales  points.  We’re  rea<diing  in¬ 
terior  decorators  through  tl^ir  specud  publica¬ 
tions.  And  we’re  going  directly  to  the  consumm 
with  nationEd  advertising  smd  publicity  progrsuns. 

We’re  genuinely  proud  to  have  engineered  a 
fiber  that,  in  the  hsmds  of  the  csupet  industry, 
results  in  floor  covering  designed  to  meet  today’s 
consumer  needs.  Won’t  you  join  us  in  letting  cus¬ 
tomers  know  that  the  “impossible”  hEis  once  more 
been  quietly  accomplished? 
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preferences,  their  motivations,  their 
over-all  buying  habits.  But  the  retail 
business  is  25  years  behind  the  times 
in  having  any  knowledge  whatsoever 
about  the  people  who  buy  from  spe¬ 
cific  stores  and  why.” 

To  conduct  such  research,  the  store 
has  its  consumer  panels  ready-made, 
Mr.  Richer  pointed  out,  in  its  charge 
account  lists,  or  even  in  the  daily  traf¬ 
fic.  He  offered  a  set  of  questions  that 
could  be  put  to  customers,  to  find  out 
“what  kind  of  a  store  customers  think 
you  are.”  With  that  information,  he 
said,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  “form¬ 
ulate  the  kind  of  image  you  want  to 
project  for  your  store.”  Here  is  his 
outline  for  a  basic  questionnaire: 

1.  How  do  people  characterize  the  store 
as  a  whole? 

For  older  people  or  younger 

B.  Upper,  middle  or  lower  social 
status 

C.  Predominantly  for  men  or  for 
women 

D.  Foreign  born  or  .American  bom 

E.  Professional,  white  collar  or  blue 
collar  store 

F.  Price  store 

G.  Fashion  store 

2.  How  do  they  feel  about  the  physical 
features  of  the  store?  (Good  vs.  Need 
Improvement.) 

A.  Parking  facilities 

B.  Architecture 

C.  Colors  and  decorations 

D.  Cleanliness 

E.  Fixtures 

F.  Elevators  and  escalators 

G.  Washrooms 

H.  Store  layout 

3.  How  do  they  feel  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise?  (Good  vs.  Should  Be  Changed.) 

A.  Price 

B.  Assortment 

C.  Styling 

D.  Display 

E.  Clean 

F.  Conveniently  located 


G.  Best  place  to  buy . (items) 

H.  Worst  place  to  buy . (items) 


4.  What  is  the  reaction  to  sales  personnel? 

A.  Polite  or  impolite 

B.  Friendly  or  distant 

C.  Helpful  or  uninterested 

D.  Well  informed  or  poorly 
informed 

E.  Informal  or  reserved 

5.  How  do  people  feel  about  store  poli¬ 
cies?  (Good  vs.  Need  Revision.) 

A.  Charge  accounts 

B.  Instalment  sales 

C.  Return  goods  policies 

D.  Delivery 

£.  Store  mailings 


Case  History  in  Creative  Thinking 


The  Olen  Company  chain  has  grown 
from  two  to  120  junior  department 
stores  in  the  past  12  years,  most  of  this 
expansion  taking  place  within  the  past 
five  years.  During  this  period,  growth 
funds  had  to  take  precedence  over  all 
other  spending  requirements,  and  the 
sales  promotion  department  was  un¬ 
der  stringent  budget  control. 

How  expenses  were  minimized  at 
the  same  time  that  expansion  imposed 
an  always  heavier  workload  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Bernie  Elfman,  Olen’s  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales  promotion. 
Today,  an  advertising  staff  of  six 
people  handles  new'spaper  advertising, 
weekly  direct  mail  and  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  120  stores.  Seventeen  per¬ 
sons  comprise  the  display  department, 
which  also  builds  fixtures  and  pro¬ 
duces  most  of  the  printing  used  in¬ 
ternally.  All  departments  work  on  a 
five-day,  40-hour  w'eek.  Obviously,  the 
expense  goals  have  been  fully  attained, 
but  there  have  been  more  important 
results.  Said  Mr.  Elfman:  “We  started 
out  to  reduce  expense,  and  stumbled 
on  a  training  program  that  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  everyone’s  mental  capacity 
over  and  above  their  normal  jobs.” 

Besides  the  pressures  of  expense  and 
expansion,  Olen’s,  located  in  Mobile, 
did  not  have  access  to  a  rich  source  of 
skilled  promotion  help.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  hire  relatively  inexperienced 
people,  and  w’hen  the  push  for  more 
production  started,  a  training  program 
had  to  be  devised  that  would  get  quick 
results  from  both  the  juniors  and  the 
old  promotion  hands. 

An  Idea  Exchange.  Mr.  Elfman  at¬ 
tacked  the  problem  with  a  weekly 
meeting  of  the  advertising  department. 
It  was  in  three  parts:  (1)  a  review  of 
the  past  week’s  advertising,  with  criti¬ 
cism  invited  by  every  member  of  the 
staff;  (2)  a  discussion  of  new  produc¬ 
tion  methods  and  their  applicability 
to  the  Olen  operation;  (S)  a  half-hour 
of>en  forum  on  how  demands  for  in¬ 
creased  production  could  be  met  most 
economically. 

The  first  revelation  was  the  willing¬ 
ness  and  thoroughness  with  which  the 
more  experienced  staff  memlers  shared 
their  knowledge  with  juniors.  The 


second  was  the  response  to  the  open 
forum  part  of  the  program.  “I  heard 
so  many  good  ideas  in  so  few  minutes,” 
said  Mr.  Elfman,  “that  I  got  mad  be¬ 
cause  I’d  worked  with  this  group  a 
long  time  and  they  had  never  told  me 
these  things.  The  constant  pressure 
under  which  we  had  been  working 
was  no  atmosphere  for  an  idea  ex¬ 
change.” 

With  a  few  modifications,  this  train¬ 
ing-plus-ideas  session  is  now  standard 
each  week  for  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  and  a  similar  meeting  is  held 
by  the  display  department.  The  econ¬ 
omy  forum  is  part  of  each  meeting, 
and  out  of  it  have  come  the  “many 
little  ideas”  whose  cumulative  effect, 
said  Mr.  Elfman,  add  up  to  more  in¬ 
telligent  spending  and  more  produc- 


Trivers  Elected  Chairman 

JULIAN  N.  TRIVERS,  vice  president  of 
Dovison-Paxon  Co.,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision.  Other  officers  also  re-elected 
for  another  one-year  term  are:  Arthur 
Truitt,  retail  sales  manager,  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  &  Co.,  first  vice  chairman; 
Harold  F.  Haener,  vice  president  and 
sales  promotion  manager,  Mac/s  Cali¬ 
fornia,  second  vice  chairman,  and 
Joseph  Purcell,  sales  promotion  direct¬ 
or,  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  secretary-treasurer. 

New  directors,  elected  to  serve  for 
three  years,  are:  George  H.  Bright, 
president,  Bright's  Department  Store, 
Lansford,  Pa.;  William  P.  Hart,  sales 
promotion  manager.  The  Bon  Marche, 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Robert  A.  Heinz, 
publicity  director,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.; 
Colon  McKinnon,  publicity  director, 
Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co.;  W.  W.  Miller, 
publicity  director.  The  Wm.  Hengerer 
Co.;  Frank  L.  Pallotta,  publicity  direct¬ 
or,  Rich's,  Inc.;  Walter  T.  Poers,  direct¬ 
or,  advertising  and  sales  promotion. 
The  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Walter 
Smith,  publicity  director.  The  White 
House,  San  Francisco;  Jack  Utz,  vice 
president,  sales  promotion  division, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
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tion  f)er  dollar. 

Some  of  the  ideas,  however,  are  not 
so  little.  Faced  with  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  exhausting  overtime  or  expen¬ 
sive  and  unsatisfactory  part-time  help 
at  peak  periods,  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  forum  simply  eliminated  the 
choice:  they  voted  to  scale  down  the 
peaks  by  filling  up  the  valleys.  Then 
they  proved  it  could  be  done  by  com¬ 
pleting  50  per  cent  of  their  Christmas 
preparations  by  the  end  of  July.  In 
May,  there’s  a  storewide  contest  for 
Christmas  ideas.  In  June,  the  logos, 
heads,  border,  slogans,  etc.,  are  worked 
up,  and  so  are  the  dummy  layouts. 
Then  art  is  finished,  engravings  and 
mats  are  made  and  filed  chronologic¬ 
ally  in  portfolios;  even  some  dummy 
copy  is  written. 

As  for  the  display  department,  their 
weekly  sessions  (with  the  added  in¬ 
centive  of  a  monthly  achievement 
award)  have  produced  results  like 
these: 

The  staff  built  its  own  silk  screen 
dryer.  It  cost  $246  instead  of  the 
$2,000  or  $3,000  purchase  price,  and 
because  of  a  suggestion  from  a  proof 
press  operator,  several  people  can  use 
it  at  one  time.  .  .  .  Counter  cards  are 
designed  so  that  prices  snap  in  or  out 
for  markdowns  and  sales. . . .  Self-selec¬ 
tion  table-top  fixtures,  built  by  the 
department,  utilize  used  lumber  for  all 
inside  braces,  at  half  the  price  of  new 
lumber. 

“The  entire  staff  is  made  familiar 
with  the  budget,”  said  Mr.  Elfman, 
“and  develop  a  totally  ruthless  atti¬ 
tude  toward  unnecessary  spending, 
trying  to  see  how  many  dollars  we  can 
toss  back  into  the  pot  from  our  allo¬ 
cation.  It  has  a  charming  effect  on 
stockholders.  Every  dollar  we  return 
becomes  a  net  profit  before  taxes,  and 
equals  $16  to  $18  in  sales  volume.” 

Economies  have  been  many,  but 
there  have  been  other  benefits  at  least 
as  important.  “We  have  achieved  not 
one  goal  but  several,”  said  Mr.  Elfman. 
“We  found  that  over-all  creative  think¬ 
ing  is  not  limited  to  the  executives 
and  a  few  of  the  chosen.  By  according 
everyone  a  respect  for  intellectual  abil¬ 
ities  beyond  normal  job  functions,  we 
cultivated  a  fresh  field  of  creative 
thought.  This  program  increased  mo¬ 
rale  and  reduced  turnover.  It  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  horizons  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  opportunity  for  everyone.” 
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Getting  Better  Promotions  With 
TV,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Display 


Retailing  sales  for  the  year  were 
off  three  per  cent  nationally  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Federal  Reserve  figures 
available  on  May  19th,  when  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  conference 
opened.  But  a  selected  list  of  manu¬ 
facturers  compiled  by  Norman  E.  Cash, 
president  of  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  Inc.,  all  had  substantial 
volume  and  profit  gains  in  the  first 
quarter.  And  the  other  thing  they  had 
in  common  was  a  heavy  investment  in 
television  advertising. 

“Isn’t  it  logical  for  you,”  asked  Mr. 
Cash,  “to  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book 
of  experience  and  get  into  television 
yourselves?” 

Cost  should  not  be  an  objection,  he 
said,  for  television  circulation  cost  per 
thousand  is  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  newspapers.  The  Leo  Burnett 
Agency  recently  reported  that  a  one- 
minute  commercial  costs  $1.21  to  $1.56 
for  every  thousand  people  exposed, 
while  a  full-page  black  and  white  news¬ 
paper  ad  costs  $10.31  (national  rate) 
and  newspaper  supplements  cost  $5.1 1. 
He  added  that  television  time  offers 
frequency  discount  arrangements  so 
that  the  comparison  still  holds  good 
when  local  newspaper  discounts  are 
figured  into  it. 

Stores'  TV  Experience.  Impressive  evi¬ 
dence  that  stores  of  every  size  have 
mastered  the  know-how  of  television 
came  when  Mr.  Cash  showed  slides  of 
commercials  and  programs  used  by 
ZCMI,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Gim- 
bel’s.  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle;  and  when 
he  described  the  television  successes  of 
Alex  Loeb,  Meridian,  Miss.,  who  uses 
35  per  cent  of  his  budget  for  an  insti¬ 
tutional  program  and  of  the  New  York 
Furniture  Company,  which  puts  30 
per  cent  of  its  ad  budget  into  tele¬ 
vision. 

Among  others  which  have  testified 
to  the  selling  power  of  television  are 
Stripling’s,  Fort  Worth;  Drazen’s, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  Neel’s,  Thomas- 
ville,  Georgia,  which  sp>ends  $75  a 


week  to  put  on  a  fashion  show;  Union 
Fern,  New  York  State  furniture  chain; 
Stone  &  Thomas,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
which  does  practically  all  its  monthly 
Dollar  Day  promotion  through  tele¬ 
vision;  and  Malley’s,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  which  reported  that  TV  boost¬ 
ed  last  year’s  August  White  Sale  vol¬ 
ume  by  76  per  cent. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  store’s  media 
budget  should  go  into  television  at 
the  start,  Mr.  Cash  recommended.  “Of 
course,”  he  added,  “to  reach  a  specific 
customer  audience  with  repeated  im¬ 
pact  you  w’ould  allot  more.  To  reach 
the  young  housewife  and  her  heavy¬ 
buying  home,  you  would  use  more 
television.  For  a  strong  personality 
selling  job  on  the  store,  you’d  use  more 
TV.  But  15  per  cent  of  the  annual 
media  budget  is  the  place  to  start. 
This  is  a  net  percentage  not  vendor- 
paid,  and  with  their  help  you’d  be  able 
to  spend  more  in  television.” 

Newspaper  Budgets.  Two-thirds  of 
the  stores  that  responded  to  a  recent 
NRMA  survey  said  they’re  pinning 
their  hof)es  of  volume  on  aggressive 
promotions,  and  a  third  of  them  are 
spending  more  money  on  promotions 
this  year  than  last  year.  And  they’ll 
find  that  the  “hard  sell”  pays  off  in 
these  times,  according  to  Charles  T. 
Lipscomb,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bureau 
of  .Advertising,  ANPA. 

He  reported  that  Kankakee’s  “Bury 
Mr.  Gloom”  campaign,  which  was 
backed  by  a  92-page  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion,  resulted  in  a  45  pter  cent  increase 
in  department  store  volume.  Cleve¬ 
land’s  “Valuetown,  U.  S.  A.”  campaign 
increased  retail  sales  25  per  cent,  said 
Mr.  Lipscomb;  Davega’s  “buy  now” 
advertising  in  l^ew  York  boosted  vol¬ 
ume  by  50  per  cent. 

He  reminded  the  sales  promotion 
managers,  too,  of  the  results  achieved 
by  a  coordinated  newspaper  attack  on 
“summer  slump:”  by  last  year,  the 
fourth  of  the  ANPA  promotion,  aver¬ 
age  retail  sales  per  family  were  $13 
higher  than  in  an  average  month  dur- 
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CHATHAM  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
announces  new  pricing,  effective  immediately.., 

More  profits  for  your  blanket  i 

'  N 

C 


ON  KENWOOD..  .the  wooly  blanket  with  L 

tised  in  full  color  in  October  I 

ON  NORTH  STAR..  .the  blanket  for  the  ( 

and  beauty... backed  by  color  advertising  i 

ON  SPRINGFIELD..  .the  blanket  with  the  | 

advertised  in 

ON  CHATHAM..  .famous  “Hundred  Per 

100%  Veref . . .  lOOjJ  i 
program  ever  put  be 
pages  in  color  in  lead 


Chatham  Manufacturing  Company  Mills  at  Elkin,  Charlotte,  Spray,  North  Carolina  and  Springfield,  Tennessee 
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department 

Now  ...  a  whopping  42%  mark-up  for  >  ou,  with  no  change  in  \  our  retail  selling  prices,  thanks  to 
Chatham’s  new  lower-price  polic\'.  W’ith  increased  consumer  adx  ertising  making  these  blankets 
more  in  demand  — and  the  new  pricing  making  them  more  profitable  — it’s  more  worthwhile  than 
ever  for  xou  to  get  Ix'hind  them,  lake  ad\  antage  of  this  great  profit  opportunity  by  concentrating 
fall  promotions  on  tliese  top  blanket  lines.  Ck  t  ready  now,  by  ordering  them  in  depth  for  fall. 

ith  the  brushed  nap,  time-tested  for  88  years... adver- 
ber  LIVING  and  November  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

the  quality  customer  who  demands  superlative  luxury 
ing  throughout  the  fall,  in  THE  NEW  YORKER 

he  performance  that’s  guaranteed  on  all  counts... 
in  full  color  in  September  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

’er  center”  Blankets ...  100%  wool— 100%  Acrilan* 

>7!  Orlon^ . . .  supported  by  the  greatest  advertising 
be  hind  a  single  group  of  blankets . . .  more  than  20 
ad  ing  magazines  and  Sunday  supplements. 

MSStt  S»l«  OfficTj :  80  Worth  Sireci,  New  York  13.  New  York  •  38  Chauncy  Stmt,  Boaion  U,  Masuchiuetts  •  P.  O.  Box  63.  Decatur,  Georgia  •  10-122  Merchandne  Man,  Chicago  34,  Illinoia 
I  354  Merchandise  Mart,  Dallas  1,  Texas  •  816  166ih  Ave.  S.E.,  Bellevue.  Washington  •  821  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3,  California  •  1 1  West  Seventh  Street,  Room  412,  Los  Angeles,  CaliComia 
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ing  die  rest  of  the  year. 

“The  best  thing  any  retailer  can  do 
now— whatever  his  own  recession  prob¬ 
lems  are—,”  said  Mr.  Lipscomb,  “is  to 
take  a  positive,  aggressive  creative  ap¬ 
proach  to  sales  promotion,  particularly 
advertising;  more  particularly,  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

Magazines  As  Partners.  There  is  a 
similarity  in  functions  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  the  magazine  which 
constitutes  a  natural  basis  for  a  profit¬ 
able  partnership,  said  Robert  E.  Ken¬ 
yon,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Magazine 
Publishers  Association. 

As  the  department  store  is  a  store¬ 
house  of  many  and  varied  products,  he 
said,  so  the  magazine  is  a  storehouse 
of  information.  He  drew  the  further 
parallel  that  both  serve  public  tastes 
and  that  to  perform  this  service  well, 
both  must  first  conduct  advance  re¬ 
search  to  learn  trends  and  forthcom¬ 
ing  changes  and  then  present  the  new¬ 
est,  the  best  and  the  most  practical 
to  the  public.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
said,  the  department  store  is  in  the 
communications  business  just  as  much 
as  radio,  TV,  newspajiers,  display  in¬ 
dustries  and  magazines. 

Because  of  the  affinity  between  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  magazines,  Mr. 
Kenyon  explained,  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  easily  understand  the  role  of  the 
department  store  and  can  therefore 
assist  it  in  promoting  and  selling. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  their 
natural  partnership  with  magazines. 


attitude  that  the  success  of 
I  a  shopping  center  is  dependent 
upon  its  largest  volume  store— and  that 
other  merchants  are  admitted  as  ten¬ 
ants  only  as  a  condescension  to  the 
whims  of  the  consumers— is  now  obso¬ 
lete. 

"A  shopping  center  is  only  as  good 
as  He  merchants'  association  and  the 
leadership  of  that  association.  In  really 
good  shopping  centers,  store  owners 
and  managers  are  highly  organized— 
for  the  common  good— on  cooperative 
promotion,  publicity  and  a  continuing 
program  of  special  events.  Under  this 


he  urged  department  store  executives 
to  read  all  kinds  of  periodicals.  Study 
them,  he  advised,  for  product  news, 
resource  news,  sales  aids,  training  aids; 
for  reports  on  style  trends,  long-range 
social  changes,  geographical  popula¬ 
tion  shifts  and  other  variations  in  liv¬ 
ing  habits  that  affect  the  market;  and 
in  the  case  of  trade  and  technical 
journals,  for  management  guides,  ad¬ 
vice  on  in-store  activities  and  advance 
notices  of  business  conditions. 

“The  sales-minded  department  store 
executive,”  he  added,  “will  discover 
gold  in  the  advertising  pages  of  maga¬ 
zines,  too.  Famous  brands  are  built 
around  magazines  and  . . .  good  brands 
create  good  traffic.  The  pre-sold  cus¬ 
tomer  is  the  satisfied  customer,  and 
magazines  give  her  the  confidence  in 
the  product  as  you  give  her  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  your  store  and  your  service.” 

He  reminded  the  sales  promotion 
managers  that  most  magazines  have 
promotion  departments  that  are  eager 
to  counsel  stores  on  how  to  use  maga¬ 
zines  as  sales  tools. 

Display's  Role.  Display  space  is  a  me¬ 
dium  the  store  has  already  bought; 
not  to  use  it  effectively  is  to  waste  a 
substantial  investment,  said  Sylvan 
Freund,  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Display  Industries. 

Display,  he  continued,  is  the  biggest 
factor  in  impulse  buying;  it  is  the  per¬ 
fect  medium  for  creating  a  popular 
and  well-remembered  store  image;  it 
offers  an  opportunity  for  the  vivid 


broad  umbrella  of  promotional  activity, 
each  merchant  in  the  center  works  for 
the  welfare  of  his  own  store. 

'The  soundest  rule  today  is  to  put 
the  shopping  center  first— your  store 
second. 

''Never  fear— you  will  be  guaran¬ 
teed  against  undue  altruism  by  the 
fact  that  the  center  is  a  democracy 
of  merchants,  who  are  no  more  altru¬ 
istic  than  you  are.  When  the  majority 
votes  for  any  proposition  or  program— 
and  in  good  centers  the  majority  does 
rule— you  can  bet  H  will  be  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  everyone,  yourself  included.'' 


showmanship  that  puts  over  storewide 
events. 

Display  has  more  than  a  supporting 
role  in  store  promotion,  said  Mr.  Fre¬ 
und;  it  can  be  the  star.  As  an  example, 
he  described  Wanamaker’s  Money 
Tree  of  a  year  ago;  “A  bright,  shim¬ 
mering,  silvery-green  tree  in  their  cen¬ 
tral  rotunda,  with  a  spread  of  about 
.8.5  feet  and  a  height  of  35  feet,  drip¬ 
ping  with  fake  oversize  dollars,  that 
mysteriously  dropped  real  ones  every 
noontime  to  the  tune  of  ‘The  Money 
Tree’  on  the  famous  Wanamaker  or¬ 
gan.  The  advertising  pitch  was:  ‘A 
charge  account  at  Wanamakers’  is  like 
money  growing  on  a  tree!’  ” 

Several  years  ago  the  NADI  spon¬ 
sored  a  research  study  of  display,  how 
it  influences  shoppers  and  what  kind 
of  display  influences  them  most  effec¬ 
tively. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the 
medium,  Mr.  Freund  chose  several  of 
the  test  findings.  One  of  them  was  the 
case  of  Mandel  Brothers  in  Chicago, 
where  the  test  took  the  form  of  four 
windows  featuring  new  ready-to-wear 
that  was  not  advertised  or  promoted 
in  any  other  way.  Sales  were  excellent 
while  the  windows  were  in.  When 
they  were  removed,  the  unit  sales  of 
the  items  dropped  69  per  cent  and  the 
dollar  sales  54  per  cent.  Other  studies 
compared  results  from  displays  of  the 
merchandise  alone  and  displays  in 
which  the  merchandise  was  accessor¬ 
ized  and  dramatized.  The  dramatized 
kind  far  outpulled  the  other. 

“From  these  results  we  conclude,” 
said  Mr.  Freund,  “that  day  in  and  day 
out  this  vitally  important  medium  of 
display  demands  the  most  careful  and 
expert  attention  and  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  money.  .  .  .  Many  at  the 
decision-making  level  in  retailing  lost 
sight  of  the  tremendous  circulation 
of  display  as  a  traffic  building,  sales 
producing  medium.” 

Session  Chairmen 

Sales  Promotion  Division  officers  and 
directors  who  served  as  chairmen  of 
the  various  sessions  were:  William 
McLaughlin,  publicity  director,  Mc¬ 
Curdy  &  Co.;  Julian  Trivers,  vice 
president,  Davison-Paxon  Co.;  Arthur 
Truitt,  retail  sales  manager,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  and  Jack  Utz, 
vice  president,  sales  promotion  divis¬ 
ion,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


—Don  Curtiss, 

Merchandising  Manager,  Redbook  Magazine 
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50  Gardner-Fold  Gift  Boxes 
{w"  X  ir  X  2V2'') 
Stock  ONE  FOOT  high 


how  to  moke  a  molehill  j 

...out  oj  a  motuitiUt 


(by  reducing  your  BIG  storage  problems) 


The  folding  GIFT  Boxes  that  stay  flat  until  ready  to  use.  Cuts  storage  space  90^ 

These 

3IFT 

money  and 

\  \  storage  space  because  they  ore: 


e  Shipped  flat — reduce  freight  costs  as  much  as  50%. 

e  Stored  flat — occupy  only  1/10  of  storage  space 
required  by  set  up  style  boxes. 

e  Easier  to  replace  at  counter  storage  points  during 
busy  hours. 

e  Fast  and  easy  for  sales  persons  or  wrappers  to 
“set  up". 

e  Designed  to  stand  rigidly  without  sidewall  collapse. 


WIRE 
or  WRITE 

RETAIL  BOX  DEPARTMENT 

'  DIAMOND  GARDNER  CORPORATION 

252  S.  Cooper  Avenue 
^^^Cincinnoti  (Locklond)  1 5,  Ohio^^ 

or  PHONE 
^^VAIley  1-2090^^ 


Want  to  know  more? 


DIAMOND  GARDNER  CORPORATION 
The  Gardner  Divieion 


TRAFFIC  GROUP  CONFERENCE 

^  T'  n''  ^  5'>A  ft.' 


Better  Value  for  the  Traffic  Dollar 


Transportation  and  Shipping  Economy 


Traffic  managers  who  met  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  in  May  for  the  37th  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  the  NRMA  Traffic 
Group  w’ere  most  concerned  about 
shipping  costs  on  all  modes  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  particularly  the  rising 
cost  of  sending  small-sized  shipments; 
about  how  to  get  more  preticketing, 
and  about  how  to  achieve  greater  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  receiving  and  marking. 

The  problem  of  rising  transporta¬ 
tion  rates  was  one  of  the  key  subjects 
covered  in  the  report  of  the  Transpor¬ 
tation  Committee,  presented  by  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  E.  H.  Wabler,  traffic 
manager  of  the  Rike  Kumler  Co.,  Day- 
tion.  The  committee  reported  that  the 
increases  on  Parcel  Post  requested  by 
the  Postmaster  would  average  6.1  jjer 
cent.  Hearings  will  be  held  by  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
has  the  authority  to  approve  or  deny 
the  Postmaster’s  request  for  rate  in¬ 
creases  on  4th  class  mail  (except 
books). 

NRMA’s  policy  is  not  to  oppose  ac¬ 
tion  that  could  put  Parcel  Post  service 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  However, 
the  Transportation  Committee  moved 
and  the  Group  voted  unanimously  to 
participate  in  the  ICC  hearings  in 
order  to  present  the  opinion  that  pass¬ 
age  of  the  new  size  and  weight  limita¬ 
tions  bill  (recently  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Monroney)  would  make  possible 
a  lower  rate  of  increase  than  the  pro¬ 
posed  6.1  por  cent. 

Small  Shipmmit  ProbUm.  A  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  railroads,  Fred  Carpi,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  asked  retailers 
to  help  the  railroads  of  the  country  get 
government  assistance  along  two  lines 
—establishing  a  government-sponsored 
study  committee  and  securing  passage 


of  Federal  legislation  now  pending. 

The  government-sponsored  study 
project  which  he  urged  would  consider 
the  problem  of  multiplicity  of  routes 
and  duplication  of  services  that  makes 
the  handling  of  small  shipments  so  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  aim,  he  said,  would  be 
to  6nd  out  how  to  achieve  consolida¬ 
tion  and  concentration. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  small 
shipment  problem,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  aggregate  volume  of  small 
shipments  is  approximately  two  bil¬ 
lion  shipments  per  year;  and  he  cited 
the  example  of  a  shipper  sending 
goods  from  New  York  to  Chicago  who 
has  a  choice  of  seven  types  of  trans- 
p>orters  using  several  hundred  rail 
routes,  plus  truck  lines,  air  lines  and 
forwarders. 

The  official  group  to  be  set  up  by 
Congress,  he  said,  should  be  comptosed 
of  representatives  of  the  ICC,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  and  concerns 
shipping  nationally  that  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  transportation. 

“Those  engaged  in  the  business,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Post  Office  Department, 
have  a  selfish  interest  in  the  matter 
and  their  participation  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  supplying  basic  data  and  sub¬ 
mitting  suggestions,”  he  said. 

S  3778.  The  legislation  for  which  Mr. 
Carpi  asked  support  is  Senate  Bill 
3778  which  would  implement  the  eight 
recommendations  of  the  Smathers 
Committee.  (The  bill  was  passed  by 
the  upper  chamber,  with  minor  revis¬ 
ions,  on  June  llth,  and  similar  legis¬ 
lation  is  being  considered  by  the 
House.) 

In  his  talk,  Mr.  Carpi  stressed  the 
imp>ortance  of  the  bill’s  provision  for 
a  transportation  p)olicy  study  to  be 
made  by  a  group  of  three  qualified 


experts  and  completed  within  18 
months. 

The  NRMA  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee,  at  its  meeting  during  conven¬ 
tion  week,  opposed  the  Committee’s 
proposal  that  greater  flexibility  in  the 
fixing  of  rates  be  provided  by  amend¬ 
ing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  Sec¬ 
tion  15  (a)  with  the  following  new 
paragraph  3:  “In  a  proceding  involv¬ 
ing  competition  with  another  mode  of 
transportation,  the  Commission,  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  a  rail  rate  is  lower 
than  a  reasonable  minimum  rate,  shall 
consider  the  facts  and  circumstances 
attending  the  movement  of  the  traffic 
by  railroad  and  not  by  such  other 
mode.” 

Freight  Forwarding  Costs.  The  small 
shipments  problem  was  related  to  the 
freight  forwarder  operation  when  T. 
R.  Bartels,  president  of  Republic  Car¬ 
loading  and  Distributing  Co.,  Inc., 
explained  why  freight  forwarders  were 
compelled  to  raise  their  minimum 
charges. 

Increased  operating  and  handling 
costs,  Mr.  Bartels  said,  have  developed 
because:  the  average  weight  of  each 
shipment  handled  by  freight  forward¬ 
ers  has  decreased  by  30  per  cent  in  the 
past  10  years;  the  number  of  minimum 
shipments  has  risen;  and  the  jiercent- 
age  of  off-line  minimums  has  increased. 
The  growth  of  off-line  minimum  ship¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Bartels  said,  has  been  a 
particular  cause  of  the  swollen  hand¬ 
ling  expenses  of  freight  forwarders. 

He  attributed  the  growth  of  off-line 
minimum  shipments  to  the  emergence 
and  spreading  use  of  shipper  associa¬ 
tions  which  take  most  of  the  on-line 
tonnage  of  larger  stores  in  key  cities, 
leaving  more  lighter- weight,  off-line 
shipments  of  smaller  stores  for  the 
freight  forwarders.  . 

Mr.  Bartels  distinguished  between 
shippter  associations  which  are  legiti- 
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mate  cooperative  ventures  and  what 
he  called  “the  transp)ortation  discount 
house.”  Criticizing  the  retailer  who 
uses  a  transportation  discount  house, 
he  defined  it  as  “a  transportation  com¬ 
pany  organized  by  an  individual  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  pool  car  operations 
and  it  finds  shelter  within  the  exemp¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  Freight  Forward¬ 
er  Act.” 

Although  he  considered  the  legiti¬ 
mate  transportation  cooperative  to  be 
sound  in  principle,  he  questioned 
whether  it  is  more  economical  than 
the  professional  and  skilled  services  of 
common  carriers.  He  said: 

“I  suggest  that  all  costs,  the  personal 
time  and  effort  of  the  members,  addi¬ 
tional  clerical  expense,  if  any,  and  pos¬ 
sible  added  claim  costs  be  properly 
charged  along  with  the  basic  trans¬ 
portation,  cartage  and  handling  costs 
when  comparing  that  service  with  the 
available  services  of  the  common  car¬ 
riers. 

“And  I  ask  further  that  the  time  in 
transit  of  the  merchandise  in  both 
operations  be  fairly  compared,  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  imp)ortance 
of  even  only  one  day  faster  delivery  at 
maybe  only  a  slightly  higher  cost  f)er 
100  pounds.  Also  when  costs  are  fig¬ 
ured  do  not  overlook  adding  to  the 
cost  of  a  cooperative  venture  the  addi¬ 
tional  costs  of  premium  services  that 
may  be  needed  to  expedite  fashion  or 
sale  merchandise  because  of  possibly 
a  slow  schedule  on  all  or  some  c(X)p- 
erative  movements.” 

Improving  Motor  Carrier  Service.  A 

two-phase  program  for  lowering  motor 
carrier  costs  was  proposed  by  F.  G. 
Freund,  executive  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Motor  Freight  Traffic  Associa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Freund 
expressed  particular  concern  with  high 
labor  costs,  which  he  said  constitute 
54.2  per  cent  of  total  motor  carrier 
costs,  and  the  expenses  connected  with 
handling  small  shipments,  and  their 
effect  on  rates. 

The  first  phase  of  his  program 
would  consist  of  the  following  changes 
in  clerical  op>erations:  (1)  combining 
the  freight  bill  and  bill  of  lading  into 
one  form  that  can  be  reproduced  in 
sufficient  copies,  to  eliminate  the  time 
and  labor  and  copying  errors  of  trans¬ 
ferring  information  from  one  to  the 
other;  (2)  prepayment  of  all  less-than- 


volume  (under  2,000  pounds)  ship>- 
ments,  to  eliminate  delays  and  tied-up 
equipment  while  drivers  wait  for  col¬ 
lections;  (3)  simplified  accounting 
procedures  in  carriers’  offices  in  the 
handling  of  LTL  shipments;  (4)  a  re¬ 
leased  rates  order  for  shipments  re¬ 
gardless  of  size. 

The  second  phase  of  his  program 
would  cover  operational  changes.  It 
would  achieve:  greater  coordination 
between  shipper  and  carrier  in  sched¬ 
uling  deliveries  and  pickups;  having 
the  billing  and  the  shipment  ready 
when  the  carrier  arrives  for  the  pick¬ 
up;  marking  each  shipment  clearly 
and  segregating  multiple  shipments 
according  to  destination;  scheduling 
receiving  so  that  driver  and  equipment 
at  shipping  and  receiving  platforms 
have  a  shorter  time  to  wait. 

Although  Mr.  Freund  reported  on 
efforts  by  the  motor  carrier  industry 
to  increase  efficiency  and  reduce  oper¬ 
ating  costs,  he  strongly  urged  that  the 
problem  of  wasteful  practices  be  ex¬ 
amined  further  by  shipp>ers  and  car¬ 
riers  together,  “preferably  on  an  across- 
the-table  basis  where  we  can  sit  to¬ 
gether  and  solve  many  problems  of 


Wabler  Elected  Chairman 

EUGENE  H..  WABLER,  traffic  manager 
^of  the  Rike  Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group 
for  the  coming  year.  Frank  G.  Sheddy, 
receiving  manager  of  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  vice 
chairman,  for  a  two-year  term. 

The  Group's  elections  also  named 
three  new  directors  for  two-year  terms 
and  re-elected  four  directors  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  new  directors 
are:  L.  J.  Lewison,  corporate  traffic 
manager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York;  John  S.  McDougal,  traffic  mono 
ger.  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.;  Loren  C.  Spademan^ 
manager,  receiving  and  marking  divi 
sion.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit 
Those  who  were  re-elected  are*.  Frank 
A.  Danahy,  traffic  manager,  Burdine's, 
Miami;  Dorothy  Geiss,  traffic  manager, 
Strouss-Hirshberg's,  Youngstown;  Mar¬ 
tin  A.  McDermott,  distribution  manager. 
Peck  &  Peck,  New  York;  John  J.  Mundy, 
traffic  manager.  The  M.  O'Neil  Co., 
Akron. 


mutual  interest  that  will  reflect  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  us  both.” 

Speed  and  Merchandising  Economy. 

“While  a  faster  service  may  cost  a 
little  more  to  buy,  it  can  well  cost  a 
lot  less  to  use,”  advised  A.  L.  Ham- 
mell,  president  of  Railway  Express 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Closer  inventory  control,  he  said,  is 
the  chief  advantage  of  rapid  transjjor- 
lation  and  with  it  go  these  benefits; 
less  capital  is  tied  up  in  stock;  more 
available  working  capital  decreases 
borrowing  needs  and  interest  payments 
are  fewer;  warehouse  costs  are  less; 
turnover  is  bigger;  losses  fiom  style 
obsolescence  decline;  stocks  are  kept 
fresh  and  complete. 

Thus  he  emphasized  that  successful 
traffic  management  is  more  than  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  buying  the  cheapest  transporta¬ 
tion;  it  is  the  use  of  transportation 
know-how  to  improve  merchandising. 
“Go  to  the  head  of  your  organization 
with  a  plan  to  increase  turnover  and 
chances  are  it  w'on’t  be  long  liefore 
your  management  contribution  will 
be  acknowledged  in  appropriate  man¬ 
ner,”  he  said. 

He  gave  this  example  of  a  merchan¬ 
dising  plan  actually  based  on  skillful 
use  of  transportation  service;  “One  re¬ 
tail  store  carries  a  very  short  inventory 
of  certain  pieces  of  expensive  apparel, 
and  when  they  make  a  sale,  if  a  differ¬ 
ent  color  or  a  different  size  is  needed 
they  order  the  shipment  from  the 
manufacturer  with  instructions  to  for¬ 
ward  it  direct  to  the  consignee  by  Air 
Express.  They  tell  us  that  usually  the 
shipment  is  delivered  to  the  customer 
just  about  as  quickly  as  though  they 
had  the  article  in  stock  and  delivered 
it  through  their  own  delivery  service. 
Their  philosophy  is  that  if  they  didn’t 
use  Air  Express  in  such  an  instance 
they  might  well  have  lost  the  profit¬ 
able  sale  or  had  an  expensive  over¬ 
stock*.  That’s  real  merchandising.” 

He  suggested  that  more  stores  adopt 
the  practice  of  displaying  samples  and 
filling  orders  with  fast  transportation 
direct  from  the  plant  to  the  customer. 
It  has  been  especially  successful  with 
furniture,  he  noted,  and  may  work 
with  other  merchandise. 

“We  are  carrying  on  some  experi¬ 
ments  right  now  with  a  soft  goods 
manufacturer  in  the  South  as  to  ways 
that  we  can  help  his  customers  keep 
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inventories  low,  but  complete,  so  as  to 
keep  sales  high.  We  are  not  ready  to 
make  final  announcement  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  yet  because  it  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage  but  our  tests  thus 
far  indicate  every  possible  success,”  he 
said. 

Express  service,  he  added,  can  be  a 
promotion  point  for  expanding  a 
store’s  market.  He  gave  the  example 
of  a  store  advertisement  which  said 
merchandise  would  be  “shipped  ex¬ 
press  collect  beyond  our  delivery 
area.” 

International  Service.  Mr.  Hammell 
reported  on  the  birth  and  expansion 
of  international  express  service.  Called 
World  Thruway,  it  is  a  two-way  serv¬ 
ice  which  started  in  August,  1956  with 
service  between  the  U.  S.  and  West 
Germany;  today  it  includes  32  coun¬ 
tries  and  brings  in  an  annual  rate  of 
gross  revenue  in  excess  of  $3  million. 

With  more  buyers  going  abroad  for 
merchandise,  he  advised  traffic  mana¬ 
gers  to  tell  the  buyers  how  World 
Thruway  works.  They  can,  he  said, 
have  purchases  shipped  to  the  store 
door,  prepaid  or  collect,  on  one 
through  express  bill  of  lading.  He 
added  that  company  representatives  in 
each  of  the  32  countries  will  handle 
all  shipping  details  on  a  buyer’s  pur¬ 
chases  and  he  reminded  the  traffic  men 
of  the  company’s  Foreign  Tariffs  which 
are  available  on  request  and  give  the 
names  of  the  foreign  representatives. 

Today’s  Sellmg  Job 
Is  a  Storewide  Function 

J  GORDON  DAKINS,  executive 
♦  vice  president  of  NRMA,  who  was 
toastmaster  at  the  conference  lunch¬ 
eon,  called  the  current  economic  slow¬ 
down  a  “pause  for  breath  ...  an  econ¬ 
omy  that’s  just  a  bit  short  of  what  we 
were  led  to  regard  as  normal.”  ’ 
“The  buyer’s  market  is  the  normal 
market  in  the  U.  S.,”  he  said.  “There 
is  no  occasion  for  concern  but  it  does 
mean  that  we  must  now  flex  our  minds 
as  well  as  our  muscles.  The  consumer 
holds  the  key.” 

He  therefore  urged  “a  strong  selling 
effort  on  the  part  of  everyone”— one 
that  sells  not  only  the  right  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  right  price  but  also  the 
best  possible  service. 


Lookout  On 
Foreign  Trade 

IN  a  plea  for  continued  reciprocal 
trade,  George  F.  Doherty,  Jr.,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Express 
Company,  New  York,  urged  retailers 
as  importers  to  be  “vigilant”  against 
the  high  tariff  agitation  of  a  small 
minority  of  manufacturers  and  indus¬ 
trialists.  Not  only  could  this  minor¬ 
ity,  if  successful,  endanger  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  Western  World,  he  said, 
but  also  it  could  destroy  the  under¬ 
lying  political  base  and  international 
confidence  that  25  years  of  liberal 
international  trading  has  established. 
He  said;  “Assuredly,  we  can  lose  the 
race  of  world  trade  to  Communism  if 
we  f>ersist  in  holding  our  reins  in 
check  rather  than  risk  toppling  an 
occasional  hurdle  of  self-interest.  If 
our  imp>orts  from  Europe  decline 
sharply  as  a  result  of  new  restrictions, 
then  Europe  will  move  promptly  to 
slap  quantitative  restrictions  on  unes¬ 
sential  dollar  imports.  She  has  stand¬ 
by  mechanisms  for  doing  this  almost 
overnight.  Moreover,  despite  her  nat¬ 
ural  preference  for  United  States  prod¬ 
ucts,  we  must  not  forget  that  she  now 
has  ample  alternate  sources  of  supply. 
Today  there  is  little  that  she  simply 
has  to  buy  from  America.” 

Mr.  Doherty  stressed  the  importance 
of  importers  in  providing  Europeans 
with  the  necessary  dollars  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  American  products  and  for 
their  role  in  breaking  down  isolation¬ 
ism  by  bringing  to  American  people 
foreign  goods  that  satisfy  their  tastes. 

He  offered  three  suggestions  on  hotv 
retailers  can  get  greater  efficiency  in 
their  import  operations. 

“First,  when  you  place  orders  for 
merchandise,  specify  the  name  of  the 
foreign  freight  forwarder  you  want 
used,”  he  said.  “Furnish  the  U.  S. 
Agent  of  the  foreign  freight  forwarder 
with  routing  orders  so  that  a  follow-up 
may  be  made  both  here  and  abroad.” 

“Since  most  stores  buy  their  mer¬ 
chandise  on  an  FOB  factory  basis,” 
Mr.  Doherty  explained,  “your  instruc¬ 
tions  will  be  complied  with  without 
question  by  the  vendor.  Besides,  if 
you  instruct  shipp)ers  to  move  your 
goods  by  a  designated  forwarder,  you 
will  eliminate  uncertainty  of  routing 
and  will  give  your  traffic  manager  a 


definite  organization  to  whom  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  information. 

“If  your  shipment  is  destined  to  in¬ 
terior  bonded  p>orts,  make  sure  that 
letters  of  credit  call  for  forwarding 
agents  receipt.  This  will  eliminate 
delays  in  reforwarding  from  port  of 
arrival. 

“If  your  merchandise  is  seasonal, 
which  makes  speed  of  delivery  esp)e- 
cially  important,  you  might  want  to 
remember  that  abroad  American  Ex¬ 
press  is  both  a  forwarder  and  a  bank.” 

How  to  Get  More 
Preticketed  Items 

SPEAKING  on  the  subject  of  pre¬ 
ticketing  by  manufacturers.  Vale 
Truitt,  merchandise  manager  of  the 
Machine  Systems  Division  of  Denni¬ 
son  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham, 
Mass.,  said  that  getting  more  of  it  re¬ 
quires  a  bigger  selling  job,  chiefly  by 
the  department  store’s  merchandising 
and  selling  division. 

“Your  job,”  he  told  the  traffic  men, 
“is  to  tell  your  buyers  that  you  want 
more  merchandise  to  reach  the  store 
premarked— not  because  it  benefits  you 
but  because  it  benefits  them.  The  buy¬ 
er’s  job  is  to  tell  the  manufacturers 
the  same  thing— not  because  it  benefits 
the  buyer  but  because  it  benefits  the 
manufacturer.  Our  job  is  to  present 
to  the  manufacturer  the  wide  variety 
of  tags,  tickets,  and  labels  we  make  for 
the  premarking  of  all  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise;  and  the  imprinting  and  at¬ 
taching  machines  and  attaching  meth¬ 
ods  we  have  available.  And  at  that 
point  we  hop)e  the  manufacturer  will 
ask,  ‘What’s  in  it  for  me?’  Because  we 
will  be  very  happy  to  tell  him!” 

Before  explaining  the  sp>ecific  values 
of  preticketing,  Mr.  Truitt  defined  the 
two  procedures  that  are  in  use:  (1) 
The  retailer  supplies  his  own  ticket  or 
gives  the  manufacturer  specifications 
for  a  special  ticket.  In  this  case  the 
manufacturer  usually  makes  a  sptecial 
production  run  for  that  store  in  order 
to  ticket  the  merchandise  as  ordered. 
(2)  The  manufacturer  supplies  his  own 
ticket,  which  goes  on  all  merchandise 
regardless  of  its  destination.  This  is 
the  more  common  procedure,  and  the 
one  whose  basic  elertients  Mr.  Truitt 
described  as  follows:  » 

(1)  the  manufacturer’s  brand  name 
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and/or  trademark;  (2)  selling  copy- 
information  about  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  to  the  customer;  (3)  in- 
foniiative  copy— how  to  use  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  how  to  care  for  it;  (4) 
detailed  identification  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise-style,  color,  size,  price— to  help 
the  store  and  its  customers  replace  the 
item  with  another  like  it;  (5)  a  stub 
detachable  at  the  time  of  sale  for  use 
by  the  store  in  merchandise  control 
and  reorder  procedure. 

These  are  the  benefits  Mr.  Truitt 
related: 

For  the  Merchandise  Manufacturer: 

He  can  often  substitute  a  single  tag  for 
several,  thus  saving  on  ticket  purchases 
as  well  as  on  the  labor  cost  of  attach¬ 
ing  tags.  He  gets  personal  representa¬ 
tion  at  the  point  of  sale  with  a  sales 
story  for  his  product.  He  captures 
potential  lost  sales  when  the  merchan¬ 
dise  control  or  reorder  stub  prevents 
out-of-stock  conditions  in  the  retail 
store.  He  builds  good  will  by  cooper¬ 
ating  with  his  customers. 

For  the  Consumer.  She  gets  confidence 
from  the  manufacturer’s  brand  name. 
She  appreciates  the  value  of  her  pur¬ 
chase  because  of  the  selling  copy.  She 
learns  how  to  care  for  the  item.  She 
has  the  necessary  information  for  re¬ 
placing  it  when  she’s  ready  to  buy 
another. 


For  the  Store.  Facts  and  descriptions 
on  the  tickets  are  sales  training  aids. 
They  also  help  answer  customer  in¬ 
quiries.  Reorder  stubs  reduce  out-of¬ 
stock  conditions,  increase  sales  and 
facilitate  buyer-vendor  cooperation. 
Merchandise  gets  on  to  the  selling 
floor  from  the  receiving  department 
in  less  time  and  with  minimum  hand¬ 
ling  so  that  goods  are  cleaner  and 
fresher.  In  the  marking  room,  pre¬ 
ticketed  shipments  mean  over-all 
speed,  economy  and  efficiency. 

For  the  Marking  Machine  Maker.  He 

gets  the  opportunity  of  selling  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  devices  for  different  tyf>es  of 
tickets,  merchandise  and  procedure. 
He  builds  better  customer  relations  by 
helping  the  manufacturer  install  the 
Irest  marking  operation  at  the  best 
point  of  production. 

Mr.  Truitt  concluded  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  print-punch  tickets. 


He  said:  "Print-punch  is  the  best  basic  others  that  their  merchandise  be  pre¬ 
method  yet  devised  of  getting  needed  ticketed.  Then  the  manufacturer  con- 

merchandise  information  more  quick-  tacted  the  Monarch  Company  and  our 

ly  and  more  effectively.  As  such  it  can  representative  called,  discussed  the 

serve  stores  and  manufacturers  alike.  problems,  made  demonstrations  and 

It  is  inconceivable  that  two  programs  recommendations.”  The  results,  he 

as  economically  sound  as  preticketing  stressed,  have  always  benefited  the 

and  print-punch  will  not  join  forces.  mill,  the  resource  and  the  store. 

For  maximum  utility  and  economy  in  Mr.  Zeller’s  talk  also  f>ointed  out  the 
such  a  comprehensive  program,  the  variety  of  merchandise,  packaged  and 

setup  and  arrangement  of  print-punch  unpackaged,  which  lends  itself  to  pre¬ 
tickets  should  be  standardized  as  be-  ticketing,  and  mentioned  some  of  the 

tween  stores.”  different  methods  such  as  pin-ons  and 

senso  labels. 

When  Retailers  Act.  C.  F.  Zeller,  re-  He  concluded:  “Any  time  you  need 
search  director  of  the  Monarch  Mark-  help  with  the  manufacturer  on  pre- 

ing  System  Co.,  Dayton,  emphasized  ticketing  we  will  have  demonstrations 

the  role  of  the  retailer  in  requesting  made  of  any  of  our  32  models  with  any 

that  manufacturers  preticket  merchan-  company  you  suggest  and  we  will  ar- 

dise.  After  giving  brief  descriptions  of  range  to  carry  stock  of  tickets  on  hand 

preticketed  merchandise,  he  said:  “In  printed  with  your  store  name  avail- 

most  cases  we  find  the  retailers  have  able  to  be  drawn  on  by  the  manufac- 

asked  the  manufacturers,  mills  and  turer  whenever  he  needs  them.” 

A  Program  for  Increasing  Productiuity 

Getting  more  production  per  checking  and  marking  of  goods  be- 

person  is  today’s  most  important  cause  of  additional  sorting  and  listing, 

job  for  the  manager  of  the  receiving  and  because  of  additional  detail  re- 

and  marking  department,  said  Loren  quired  on  marking  tickets.  Also,  the 

C.  Spademan,  manager  of  J.  L.  Hud-  growth  of  suburban  branch  stores  has 

son’s  receiving  and  marking  division.  added  to  the  cost  of  reserve  stock-keep- 

He  described  the  following  condi-  ing  and  created  an  entirely  new  cate- 

tions  which  are  complicating  the  pro-  gory  of  labor  exp>ense:  inter-store 

ductivity  problem  today:  transfers,  with  their  resultant  addi- 

1.  Productivity  in  the  department  tional  equipment  and  h.andling  costs.” 
store,  as  in  other  fields,  has  not  kept 

pace  with  soaring  labor  costs.  Between  Productivity  Program.  Mr.  Spademan 

1939  and  1957,  he  pointed  out,  the  said  a  program  to  increase  productiv- 

average  retail  price  of  wearing  apparel  ity  should  have  three  phases:  intensi- 

increased  98  per  cent,  the  average  fied  selection  and  training;  improved 

weekly  earnings  of  production  workers  equipment  and  procedures,  and  in- 

increased  242  per  cent,  and  the  volume  creased  motivation, 

of  work  produced  per  man  increased  He  stressed  two  essentials  of  f)erson- 
61  jier  cent.  nel  orientation:  that  proper  selection 

2.  No  longer  is  additional  person-  requires  putting  people  in  the  right 

nel  or  overtime  by  the  normal  staff  the  jobs  for  their  capacities  and  that  good 

solution  to  a  backlog  of  work.  “Addi-  training  equips  the  worker  with  flexi- 

tional  payroll  expense  now  may  re-  bility  so  that  he  can  perform  related 

quire  elaborate  justification  to  gain  jobs  when  necessary, 

approval,  whereas  most  store  manage¬ 
ments  are  eager  to  purchase  new  equip-  Progress  in  Equipment.  Mr.  Spademan 
inent  to  help  them  do  more  work  with  reviewed  some  of  the  new  equipment 
a  smaller  workforce,”  he  said.  and  procedures  that  help  to  speed  the 

3.  Operations  in  the  receiving  and  flow  of  merchandise.  At  the  receiving 

marking  department  have  grown  more  platform,  for  instance,  materials  hand- 

complex.  He  pictured  this  trend:  ling  machinery— e.g.,  power  conveyors, 

“More  detailed  merchandise  control  electric  hoists,  dock  levelers,  fork  lift 

records  has  led  to  new  expenses  in  the  trucks— provide  an  uninterrupted  flow 
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of  heavy  loads  with  minimum  physical 
labor. 

With  regard  to  purchasing  machin¬ 
ery,  however,  he  interjected  this  note 
of  taution:  be  sure  that  the  purchase 
will  amortize  itself  through  labor  sav¬ 
ings  over  a  fieriod  of  a  few  years,  and 
certainly  before  it  wears  out  or  be¬ 
comes  outmoded. 

Paperwork  Procedures.  Streamlined 
paperwork  procedures,  he  went  on, 
have  included  pre-sorted  manifests, 
multi-copy  receiving  documents,  coded 
information,  and  inter-communication 
installations  for  remote  checking  of 
freight  bills.  “In  the  future,”  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  “perhaps  we  will  see  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  punch-card  receiving  record 
at  the  platform  which  will  be  the  basic 
control  device  for  receiving  records, 
accounts  payable,  stock  records  and 
freight  bill  payment.” 

The  goal,  he  said,  should  be  “a  flow 
of  gootls  which  controls  the  paperwork 
as  opposed  to  a  flow  w’hich  is  con¬ 
trolled  and  hindered  by  the  paper¬ 
work." 

He  noted  that  many  stores  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  various  purchase 
order  and  blind  listing  systems  w'hich 
eliminate  the  need  for  having  invoices 
on  hand  when  goods  arrive.  But  mer¬ 
chandise  not  covered  by  an  order  must 
be  held,  in  many  stores,  and  sometimes 
the  no-order  problem  is  of  such  serious 
proportions  that  it  impedes  the  mer¬ 
chandise  flow. 

Mr.  Spademan  called  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  field  of  marking  techniques 
where  expense-saving  ideas  abound. 
He  named  vendor  premarking,  expan¬ 
sion  of  non-marking  programs,  skip 
marking,  reduction  of  ticket  informa¬ 
tion  and  concentration  on  faster  ma¬ 
chine  marking  methods  as  outstanding 
innovations. 

Hudson’s,  he  said,  recently  app>oint- 
ed  a  Marking  Techniques  Director  to 
investigate  ways  and  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  marking  expense  and  to  help  sell 
these  proposed  changes  to  merchandis¬ 
ing  people. 

As  another  action  for  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity,  Mr.  Spademan  urged  the 
adoption  of  processing  time  standards. 
Reasonable  standards  of  service  to  the 
merchandise  division  should  be  estab¬ 
lished,  he  said,  and  excessive  demands 
for  processing  goods  out  of  turn 
should  be  resisted. 


Two  other  suggestions  from  Mr. 
Spademan  were:  constantly  review  the 
quality  of  all  paperwork,  and  schedule 
people  carefully,  using  part-time  and 
on-call  people  to  maintain  optimum 
efficiency  at  peak  loads. 

The  Worker.  Noting  “that  the  average 
person  probably  works  at  50  per  cent 
or  less  of  his  maximum  work  capacity,” 
Mr.  Spademan  recommended  several 
ways  of  motivating  the  worker  to  per¬ 
form  at  a  higher  level  of  capacity. 

Among  these  methods  were  individ¬ 
ual  and  group  incentive  wage  plans, 
and  occasional  contests  at  times  of 
peak  loads.  As  an  example  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  he  described  Hudson’s  first  contest 
attempt— the  V.I.P.  Derby,  held  last 
year  during  the  hectic  pre-Christmas 
receiving  weeks.  The  winner,  or  Very 
Impressive  Producer,  was  the  best 
group  of  four  marking  rooms  in  the 
downtown  upstairs  store.  The  measure¬ 
ment  used  w’as  average  units  checked 
and  marked  per  man  hour,  the  win¬ 
ning  group  being  the  one  showing  the 
greatest  per  cent  of  increase  over  its 
performance  during  the  previous  four- 
week  period. 

The  prize  was  luncheon  in  one  of 
the  customer  dining  rooms,  with  steak 
for  the  winners,  beans  for  the  “run¬ 
ners-up,”  and  a  good  time  for  all. 

Final  result?  Mr.  Spademan  report¬ 
ed  a  24  per  cent  increase  in  productiv¬ 
ity  by  the  top  group;  a  saving  of  $2,800 
in  labor  expense;  an  outlay  of  $240 
for  the  luncheon. 

Session  Chairmen 

Members  who  served  as  chairmen  of 
the  conference  sessions  were:  E.  H. 
Wabler,  traffic  manager.  The  Rike 
Kumler  Co.,  Dayton  and  chairman, 
NRMA  Transportation  Committee; 
John  Adler,  assistant  general  manager, 
Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York;  John  Mundy, 
traffic  manager.  The  M.  O’Neil  Co., 
Akron  and  a  director  of  the  I'raffic 
Group;  Dorothy  Boucher,  merchandise 
manager,  Godchaux’s,  New  Orleans; 
Myron  Engelsher,  traffic  manager.  Al¬ 
lied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York;  Frank 
G.  Sheddy,  receiving  manager,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia  and  a 
director  of  the  Traffic  Group;  Fred 
Oxman,  warehouse  superintendent.  Lit 
Brothers,  Philadelphia  and  past  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Traffic  Group. 
mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm. 


Good  Superoision 
Is  Democratic 

The  effective  supervisor,  according 
to  S.  J.  Fosdick,  vice  president  of 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  is  a  democrat; 
he  implements  his  work  program  in 
the  belief  that  his  authority  depends 
on  the  “free  will”  and  consent  of  his 
staff;  he  establishes  a  harmonious  work 
climate  because  he  never  adopts  the 
god-like  posture  of  giving  orders  from 
on  high;  his  manner  at  all  times  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  knows  his  workers  are 
there  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Fosdick  told  the  traffic  mana¬ 
gers  how,  through  the  fulfillment  of 
four  basic  prerequisites,  they  can 
achieve  democratic  supervision  and 
with  it  maximum  productivity.  These 
needs  (which  he  said  were  first  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Chester  Barnard  in  his 
book.  The  Function  of  the  Executive) 
are:  that  each  person  understand  what 
is  wanted;  that  he  be  physically  and 
mentally  able  to  carry  out  the  instruc¬ 
tions;  that  he  believe  an  order  is  with¬ 
in  the  company  policy,  as  he  under¬ 
stands  it;  that  he  believe  compliance 
with  instructions  serves  his  own  self- 
interest. 

As  to  how  to  accomplish  productive 
democracy,  Mr.  Fosdick  urged  traffic 
managers  to  teach  skills  and  proced¬ 
ures  with  explanations  of  why  each 
measure  is  necessary,  especially  if  a 
new  way  of  doing  a  job  is  being  estab¬ 
lished. 

Furthermore,  if  he  is  implementing 
instructions  from  top  management, 
Mr.  Fosdick  urged  the  supervisor 
always  to  give  reasons  that  will  help 
his  staff  understand  the  order.  If 
top  management  has  not  offered  an  ex¬ 
planation,  said  Mr.  Fosdick,  it  is  the 
supervisor’s  responsibility  to  do  it  for 
them.  “Never  vacate  your  job  by  say¬ 
ing  ‘Mr.  S.  wants  it.’  If  it’s  in  your 
area  of  resjjonsibility,  it’s  your  decis¬ 
ion,  even  if  it’s  not,  and  even  if  you 
don’t  agree  with  it,”  he  said. 

The  result,  he  concluded,  will  be 
identification  of  the  individual  worker 
with  the  organization,  a  willingness  to 
“do  or  die;”  full  resjiect  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  supervisor’s  authority;  and 
work  that  flows  from  a  feeling  of  self- 
importance  and  a  desire  to  contribute 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  department. 
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By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


The  Labor  Bill.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  June 
17th,  passed  by  a  roll-call  vote  of  88-1  an  amended  labor  bill 
(S.  3974)  and  sent  it  to  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  The  Senate  action  came  after  five  days  of  floor 
debate  that  ranged  from  hot  to  bitter  denunciation  of  ad¬ 
vocates  of  a  “soft”  bill.  The  bill  has  been  classed  as  weak 
and  failing  to  meet  the  needs  in  this  area  as  developed  by 
the  long  hearings  of  the  McClellan  Committee. 

It  seemed  obvious  to  most  observers  that  the  needs  for 
labor  legislation  ran  a  poor  second  to  the  apparent  need  for 
political  ammunition  for  the  coming  campaign.  During  the 
course  of  the  debate  no  less  than  22  roll-call  votes  were 
taken  as  well  as  31  voice  and  standing  votes  on  various 
amendments. 

Whether  or  not  the  House  will  consider  the  Senate  bill 
is  a  question  at  this  time.  The  House  Committee  is  busy 
in  other  areas  of  labor  legislation  and  is  expected  to  be 
occupied  for  some  time.  If  no  action  is  taken  during  this 
session  in  the  House,  the  Senate-passed  bill  will  die  and  will 
have  to  be  reconsidered  next  year. 

Spending.  Red  ink  appears  all  over  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  fiscal  program  as  the  Congress  starts  on  the  home 
stretch.  At  this  early  date.  Congress  has  upped  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  spending  bill  by  $700  billion,  with  the  biggest  appro¬ 
priations— such  as  foreign  aid,  civil  and  military  public 
works,  salary  increases  for  civilian  and  military  personnel, 
atomic  energy,  unemployment  insurance  benefits,  and  others 
—still  waiting  for  action. 

It  is  expected  that  a  $3  billion  deficit  cannot  be  avoided 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  on  June  30th.  Many  fiscal 
experts  judge  that  next  year’s  deficit  will  run  between  $10 
billion  and  $15  billion.  These  are  discouraging  figures  for 
those  economy-minded  citizens  and  members  of  the  Congress 
who  remember  the  Administration’s  January  estimate  of  a 


$400  million  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  a  $500 
million  surplus  next  year. 

Social  Security.  W.  Earl  Miller,  vice  president  of  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Company  of  Milwaukee  and  chairman  of 
NRMA’s  Social  Security  Committee,  advised  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Association’s  views  on 
proposals  to  increase  benefits  under  the  Federal  Social 
Security  program.  Mr.  Miller’s  objections  to  any  liberaliz¬ 
ation  of  this  program  came  on  the  heels  of  an  announcement 
that  the  social  security  system  was  now  operating  in  the  red. 
A  deficit  of  $428  million  is  exp>ected  this  year  and  next 
year’s  estimates  indicate  that  payments  will  exceed  receipts 
by  $1,129  million. 

Reciprocal  Trade.  With  an  unexp>ected  showing  of  strength, 
supf)orters  of  the  Administration’s  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  program  rolled  up  a  317-98  victory  last  month.  This 
program,  supported  by  the  Association,  is  expected  to  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

Parcel  Post.  John  McDougal  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  NRMA's  witness  before  the  Church 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  on  June  24th.  Mr.  McDougal  urged  the  Senate 
to  approve  the  Monroney  bill,  S.  3899,  providing  for  a 
liberalization  of  parcel  post  size  and  weight  limitations 
created  by  Public  Law  199.  Every  effort  is  being  expended 
by  retail  and  manufacturing  groups  to  secure  appro\al  of 
S.  3899  this  year. 

Federal  Debt  to  Climb.  It  now  app>ears  that  an  increase  in 
the  legal  debt  limit  will  have  to  be  voted,  perhaps  before 
Congress  adjourns  this  summer  or  early  in  the  next  session 
which  opens  in  January.  The  present  limit  of  $275  billion 
was  temporarily  increased  $5  billion  in  February.  The 
authority  for  the  $5  billion  increase  expires  next  June. 

Labeling.  It  is  still  touch  and  go  whether  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  the  controversial  Fiber  Identification  Bill,  H.R.  469. 
The  bill  was  called  on  Monday,  June  23rd,  but  an  objection 
was  raised  so  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  can  be  brought 
up  again.  In  the  meantime,  a  strong  effort  is  under  way 
to  have  the  subject  of  fiber  identification  considered  as  a 
part  of  a  study  of  the  over-all  problems  of  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  to  be  directed  by  Senator  John  Pastore.  If  this  approach 
is  successful,  H.R.  469  would  die  with  adjournment. 
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CREDIT  CONFERENCE 

{Part  II  of  a  two-part  report.  Part 
I  appeared  in  the  June,  1958  issue.) 


The  Three  Jobs  of  Credit  Managementt 
Policy,  Promotion  and  Systems 


Collection  Efficiency 

Measures  of  collection  depart¬ 
ment  efficiency  and  how  to  apply 
them  were  discussed  by  A.  S.  Roberts, 
assistant  treasurer  of  Kresge-Newark. 
Concerning  three  of  the  standard 
measures  —  collection  ratios,  aging 
schedules  and  bad  debts— he  strongly 
recommended  that  they  all  be  calcu¬ 
lated  by  cycles.  This,  he  said,  “pin¬ 
points  the  good  and  poor  sections  of 
your  accounts,  enables  you  to  concen¬ 
trate  effort  on  the  sub-standard  sec¬ 
tions  and  to  evaluate  the  performance 
of  responsible  personnel.” 

Comparison  with  other  stores  on 
collection  performance  is  invaluable, 
Mr.  Roberts  said.  He  recommended 
the  CMD’s  Bad  Debt  Study,  which 
gives  store  exjierience  on  gross  bad 
debts,  recoveries  and  net  losses  by  type 
of  account  and  by  credit  volume  classi¬ 
fication.  He  urged  stores  to  contribute 
to  inter-store  comparisons  of  collection 
ratios,  either  by  direct  exchange  of 
information  or  through  local  credit 
bureaus. 

Productivity.  “No  credit  executive  can 
properly  supervise  or  properly  evalu¬ 
ate  his  collection  department,”  said 
Mr.  Roberts,  “without  maintaining 
production  standards  for  collection 
personnel  and  seeing  to  it  that  they 
perform  according  to  these  standards. 
The  task  of  covering  your  accounts 
once  or  twice  a  month— whatever  your 
jx>licy  may  be— requires  the  review  of 
a  certain  number  of  cycle  billing  trays 
each  day  and  each  week.  The  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  work  in  these 
trays  requires  a  certain  number  of 
printed  notices,  form  letters,  person¬ 


ally-typed  letters,  telephone  calls  and 
personal  interviews.  The  collection 
manager  should  be  required  to  report 
the  number  of  trays  reviewed  each  day 
and  the  number  of  collection  contacts 
by  type  of  contact.  He  should  also 
maintain  a  progress  chart  indicating 
the  date  each  tray  in  the  files  was  cov¬ 
ered.  By  checking  these  reports  and 
examining  the  progress  chart  period¬ 
ically  the  credit  executive  can  be  sure 
that  the  necessary  quantity  of  collec¬ 
tion  work  is  being  done.” 

Many  stores  have  developed  their 
own  productivity  standards;  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  suggested  that  the  development  of 
tradewide  standards,  as  a  CMD  pro¬ 
ject,  “would  constitute  a  tremendous 
advance  in  this  most  important  area 
of  measuring  collection  efficiency.” 

Quality  of  the  Work.  While  statistical 
measures  are  needed  to  keep  track  of 
output,  only  the  credit  executive’s  per¬ 
sonal  check-up  can  tell  him  how  good 
the  quality  of  collection  work  is.  It  is 
personal  review,  Mr.  Roberts  pointed 
out,  which  tells  the  credit  manager 
whether  collection  supervisors  control 
loading,  get  back  charga-plates,  alert 
salespeople,  contact  husbands  at  their 
places  of  business,  visit  homes  if  neces¬ 
sary;  whether  they  handle  |600  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  same  routine  way  as  $60 
accounts;  how  long  they  wait  before 
referring  accounts  for  placement  with 
an  attorney  or  collection  agency; 
whether  skip  accounts  are  investigated 
promptly,  and  other  facets  of  their 
work  which  statistics  won’t  measure. 

Other  Factors.  In  judging  collection 
efficiency,  there  are  conditions  outside 
the  collection  department  itself  which 


must  be  considered.  Some  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  credit  executive  and 
some  cannot.  Mr.  Roberts  mentioned 
these  particularly: 

1.  The  store’s  credit  and  collection 
policies  and  those  of  its  competitors 
over  a  period  of  years.  Mr.  Roberts 
pointed  out  that  midwestern  cities 
have  for  years  had  collection  ratios  of 
65  and  70  per  cent,  while  New  York 
stores  average  45  to  50  per  cent. 

2.  The  efficiency  of  related  depart¬ 
ments.  Proper  training  of  new  ac¬ 
count  supervisors  and  interviewers, 
file  clerks  and  author izers  can  save 
hours  of  collection  work.  So  can  effi¬ 
ciency  and  promptness  in  billing,  ad¬ 
justment  of  billing  errors  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  complaints. 

3.  Type  of  accounts  handled.  One 
factor  that  is  bound  to  increase  collec¬ 
tion  department  load  is  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  revolving  charge  accounts. 
Mr.  Roberts  said  that  they  require 
possibly  two  or  three  times  as  much 
collection  effort  as  30-day  accounts. 

Control  of  Overbuying.  Some  suggest¬ 
ions  on  how  to  control  overbuying 
came  from  Jack  Michael,  assistant 
credit  manager  of  The  Diamond  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Charleston,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Control  begins,  he  said,  when 
the  account  is  op>ened,  and  a  well- 
trained,  diplomatic  interviewer  ex¬ 
plains  to  the  customer  the  significance 
of  her  credit  limit  and  the  imp>ortance 
of  prompt  payment.  Unfortunately, 
he  said,  “there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  soft  pedal  the  importance  of  the 
new  customer  keeping  her  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance  within  a  reasonable  amount,” 
especially  when  the  new  account  is  a 
revolving  account. 
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Even  after  the  most  successful  inter¬ 
view,  Mr.  Michael  said,  two  kinds  of 
overbuying  will  develop:  that  of  the 
intentional  “over-loader”  or  skip,  and 
that  of  the  poor  financial  manager 
whose  arithmetic  is  bad  and  who  buys 
more  than  her  income  justifies. 

Mr.  Michael  described  a  method 
which  his  store  commenced  a  few  years 
ago  when  an  increase  in  fraudulent 
buying  and  other  buying  problems  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  standard  referral  au¬ 
thorization  limit  needed  changing.  He 
recommended  it  for  stores  that  don’t 
have  the  many  communication  devices 
used  in  present-day  authorizing  and 
said  Diamond’s  confines  it  to  the 
"tough”  cases.  This  is  the  system: 

Pres-Sur-Stick  labeling  pap>er  is  cut 
in  small  strips  and  mounted  on  sales 
registers  or  charge  phones  through  the 
selling  floor,  to  alert  store  personnel 
to  the  troublemakers.  The  posted 
name  is  not  conspicuous  to  the  public. 
Salespeople  are  instructed  to  keep  a 
non-suspicious  attitude,  to  disregard 
the  usual  referral  authorization  rule, 
to  verify  quickly  the  name  as  being 
posted  and  then  call  immediately  on 
the  NCR  charge  phone.  The  author- 
izer  then  checks  the  account  which  has 
been  previously  marked  with  a  “Stop” 
flasher  card  message  and  notifies  the 
collection  division.  Mr.  Michael  also 
reported  that  clerks  are  rewarded  for 
their  alertness. 

He  cautioned  that  when  his  meth¬ 
od  is  used  to  detect  fraud,  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  legitimate  customer  must 
l)e  obtained. 

Scientific  Collections.  Harold  Bach- 
rach,  operations  manager  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  accounts  at  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  New  York,  presented  ways  in 
which  testing,  research  and  analysis 
can  make  collection  activity  a  “scien¬ 
tific”  procedure.  These  were  some  of 
his  recommendations: 

Periodically  sample  and  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  form  letters  and 
notices  and  make  changes  when 
needed. 

Using  tests  and  statistics,  find  out 
the  best  interval  to  wait  before  send¬ 
ing  out  the  first  dun— 10  days,  30  days, 
or  longer? 

In  terms  of  expense  and  results,  find 
out  the  best  time  for  transferring  ac¬ 
counts  from  preliminary  to  advanced 
collection  stages. 


As  examples  of  the  specific  proced¬ 
ures  which  can  be  developed  by  con¬ 
trolled  experiments,  Mr.  Bachrach  re¬ 
ported  these  findings  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  cross  section  of  credit  and 
collection  managers: 

When  an  account  reaches  the  ad¬ 
vanced  collection  stage,  a  phone  call 
is  considered  the  best  tactic.  If  the 
customer  is  not  available  by  tele¬ 
phone,  then  a  special  delivery  letter 
is  effective  since  it  is  a  change  of  pace 
from  the  regular  mail  the  customer 
had  previously  received. 

The  best  hours  to  reach  customers 
at  home  are  9  to  10  A.M.  and  5  to  6 
P.M.;  at  work  the  best  hours  are  9:30 
to  11:00  A.M.  and  3  to  4:30  P.M.  If 
night  collectors  are  used,  6  to  8  P.M. 
is  the  best  time,  when  husband  and 
wife  are  at  home. 

Telegrams  are  most  effective  when 
used  as  a  last  measure  collection  effort 
just  before  the  time  the  account  is 
being  considered  for  referral  to  an 
outside  agency. 

Registered  letters  are  most  effective 
as  a  means  of  locating  skips. 

Accounts  referred  to  outside  collec¬ 
tion  agencies  and  attorneys  should  be 
written  off  at  the  time  of  referral. 
Staff  collectors  will  exert  extra  effort 
if  they  know  that  the  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  collection  rests  with  them  before 
the  account  is  written  off. 

Giving  collectors  responsibility  for 
specific  cycles  or  groups  of  accounts, 
stimulates  competition  among  them, 
improves  turnover  of  accounts,  pro¬ 
vides  production  records  and  the  op- 
jX)rtunity  to  judge  results  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

How  Fraud  Is  Growing.  Jack  Logan, 
credit -sales  manager  of  Robert  Bros./ 
Lipman  Wolfe,  Portland,  Oregon, 
described  the  seriousness  of  fraud 
purchases  and  fraud  checks  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  today. 

On  the  amount  of  fraud  purchases 
charged  off  each  year  he  gave  these 
statistics  from  four  stores  in  different 
areas,  each  doing  $8  million  annual 
volume:  $4,500  by  an  east  coast  store; 
$3,700  by  a  southwest  store  and  $4,000 
by  two  west  coast  stores. 

As  to  how  fraud  is  accomplished 
and  what  stores  can  do  to  limit  or  pre¬ 
vent  it,  he  said: 

“The  fraud  purchaser  will  use  any 
of  these  means  to  defraud:  a  quickly 


copied  name  and  address  from  a  loose 
sales  check;  the  name  and  address  on 
a  dropped  or  discarded  statement  head, 
or  a  lost  or  stolen  plate.  They  go  to 
great  lengths  to  find  out  names  of  your 
customers.  They  will  steal  statements 
from  mail  boxes,  pick  up  duplicate 
sales  slips  from  the  floor  and  many 
others.  So  always  impress  on  your  cus¬ 
tomers  to  protect  their  plates.  See  that 
your  salespeople  have  a  safe  place  tO' 
place  their  charge  slips  after  each 
transaction.  Instruct  your  authoriza¬ 
tion  file  to  become  suspicious  of  over¬ 
buying. 

“Particularly  on  an  established  ac¬ 
count,  and  above  all  when  one  of  these 
fraud  buyers  is  caught,  don’t  let  them 
off  with  a  slap  on  the  wrist.  Sign  a 
complaint.  The  word  will  get  around 
and  you  will  find  these  crooks  will  not 
be  so  apt  to  work  your  store.  These 
departments  in  particular  should  be 
watched— cosmetics,  men’s  furnishings, 
ladies’  bags,  sporting  goods,  and  bud¬ 
get  shops.  Any  department  where  the 
item  price  falls  under  the  floor  limit.”’ 

Fraud  Checks.  The  situation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fraud  checks  is  equally  as 
grave,  according  to  Mr.  Logan.  “The 
trend  indicates,”  he  said,  “that  as- 
check  usage  has  increased,  people  have 
been  more  careless  in  their  check-cash¬ 
ing  habits.”  He  gave  these  statistics: 

In  1955  fraud  checks  were  passed  irr 
the  amount  of  $450  million.  In  1956 
the  amount  was  $535  million,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  19  per  cent.  Of  the  $535  mil¬ 
lion,  21  jjer  cent  or  $11,235,000  was 
passed  in  department  stores. 

Police  records  show  that  amateurs 
are  on  the  rise:  in  1957  they  made 
up  65  per  cent  of  check  thiefs;  in 
1953,  54  per  cent.  Men  continue  to 
outnumber  women:  85  per  cent  to  1? 
per  cent  in  1957,  with  juveniles  con¬ 
stituting  the  remaining  three  p-er  cent. 
The  most  dangerous  months  are  Octo¬ 
ber,  November  and  December;  the 
least  dangerous  are  May  and  June. 
Passing  completely  fictitious  checks  is 
the  most  popular  method.  Forgery  of 
the  maker’s  or  endorser’s  signature  is 
the  second  most  used  method. 

Merchants'  Responsibility.  Although 
police  records  also  indicate  that  mer¬ 
chants’  cooperation  in  tracking  down 
these  criminals  has  been  improving— 
from  37  per  cent  in  1953  and  1954  to 
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50  per  cent  in  1957— it  is  still  inade¬ 
quate,  Mr.  Logan  said.  But  working 
with  the  law  is  only  one  of  the  store’s 
responsibilities:  it  must  use  the  infor¬ 
mation  about  who  the  check  passers 
are,  how  much  is  involved,  time  of 
the  year  when  it  is  most  prevalent, 
etc.  to  stop  checks  from  going  through, 
he  said.  He  urged  seven  action  steps: 

“1.  Educate  your  people  who  are 
authorized  to  OK  checks.  Show  them 
what  to  look  for  and  how  to  evaluate 
identification. 

“2.  Reduce  the  amount  of  change 
that  can  be  given  on  the  sales  floor 
from  a  check  purchase.  Some  stores 
allow  checks  on  the  selling  floor  only 
for  the  amount  of  purchase. 

“3.  Control  the  number  of  f)eople 
authorized  to  OK  checks.  If  they  do 
not  comply  with  company  rules,  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  authorization  list. 

“4.  Assist  your  police  department 
at  all  times. 

“5.  Pass  on  to  other  stores  in  your 
area  information  pertaining  to  bad 
checks. 

“6.  Discuss  this  problem  with  your 
management. 

“7.  Look  into  the  possibility  of  re- 
gistscope— a  deterrent  to  check  crooks. 
I  have  corresponded  with  several  large 
and  high-typ>e  department  stores  who 
are  now  using  registscope  and  all  of 
their  reports  have  been  good.” 

In  The  Smaller  Store 

Attitude  is  what  distinguishes 
a  supervisor  from  an  executive. 
In  the  smaller  store,  where  the  credit 
executive  may  have  to  do  a  super¬ 
visor’s  job  as  well,  his  understanding 
of  this  distinction  is  vital,  said  George 
H.  Bullen,  controller  of  Consolidated 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  He 
S|X)ke  at  the  first  of  two  meetings  de¬ 
voted  to  smaller  store  problems. 

A  supervisor,  by  Mr.  Bullen’s  de¬ 
finition,  is  one  who  handies  the  de¬ 
tails  of  assigning  people  to  specific 
jobs  and  getting  work  done  efficiently 
and  accurately;  an  executive,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  have  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  supervisor  but  also  acts  as 
an  expert  in  helping  management  to 
develop  policy.  His  thinking  must  be 
management  thinking.  He  therefore 
offered  the  following  self-question¬ 
naire  as  a  guide: 

“1.  Do  I  always  present  manage¬ 


ment’s  side  when  dealing  with  cus¬ 
tomers  or  the  people  who  work  for 
me? 

‘‘2.  Do  I  present  convincingly  to 
management  changes  I  think  are  im¬ 
portant? 

“3.  Do  I  accept  suggestions  from 
management  or  from  outside  experts 
as  helpful  and  possible,  or  do  I  resist 
any  interference? 

“4.  Do  I  accept  defeat  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  proposal  I  have  presented  as  a 
result  of  management  judgment,  or 
do  I  regard  it  as  a  personal  defeat? 

“5.  Do  I  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  people  who  work  for  me? 

“6.  Do  I  thoroughly  and  continu¬ 
ously  investigate  all  new  ideas  which 
may  result  in  improvement  in  opera¬ 
tion  even  though  the  adoption  may 
result  in  disturbing  the  status  quo? 

“7.  Do  I  consider  myself  a  well- 
trained  expert  whose  relationship 
with  management  is  as  an  associate 
rather  than  a  supervisor-worker? 

“8.  Will  I  continue  to  sell  an  idea 
to  my  boss  that  I  am  convinced  is 
good  even  after  it  has  been  rejected 
once  or  twice?” 

Froug's  CRED-ALL  Account.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1957,  The  Froug  Company,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  adopted  one  ledger  for  all  ac¬ 
counts,  then  proceeded  to  use  one 
statement  for  all  accounts  and  by 
March  1957  had  set  up  an  all-purpose 
plan,  called  the  CRED-ALL  account, 
which  is  a  flexible  limit  option  plan. 
It  combined  90-day,  budget  coupon, 
revolving  and  30-day  accounts  (but 
did  not  include  contract  accounts  for 
furniture,  appliances  and  other  big- 
ticket  items). 

How  the  change  came  about,  the 
procedure  which  is  now  followed,  and 
the  advantages  gained  were  described 
by  W.  W.  Vance,  credit  manager  and 
assistant  treasurer,  at  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  for  smaller  stores. 

Mr.  Vance  explained  that  the  single 
ledger  was  devised  to  show  the  amount 
now  due,  the  amount  paid,  returns, 
charges,  service  charge,  and  amount 
past  due.  A  corresponding  statement 
was  designed  to  show  both  the  entire 
balance  for  a  30-day  payment  and  the 
corres|x>nding  amount  for  the  time 
payment,  allowing  the  customer  to 
select  either  method  of  payment.  Ad¬ 
justments  on  the  Burroughs  and  Na¬ 
tional  cycle  billers  (the  store  uses 


both)  incurred  “very  little  exp>ense,”® 
he  added. 

Two  months  prior  to  completing 
the  changeover,  he  went  on,  notices  ^ 
were  mailed  with  statements  to  inform 
customers  of  the  forthcoming  new  ac-  i 
counts  and  statements,  and  also  to 
tell  them  that  a  service  charge  of  1.5 
per  cent  was  to  be  added  to  all  ac¬ 
counts  showing  an  unpaid  balance. 

The  final  change,  which  started  on 
March  1,  1957,  went  into  effect  cycle 
by  cycle  and  this,  in  Mr.  Vance’s 
words,  is  how  the  CRED-ALL  Ac¬ 
count  now  works: 

“The  customer  is  billed  each  month. 

.  .  .  [Part]  payments  are  based,  as 
were  our  old  revolving  payments,  on 
a  six-month  payoff,  $5  p)er  month  up 
to  $30,  $10  up  to  $60,  $15  up  to  $90 
and  $20  over  $90  and  up  to  $120. 

If  the  customer  reaches  any  one  limit 
and  wishes  to  go  beyond  this,  we 
automatically  raise  her  payments. 
We  permit  her  to  do  this  as  long  as 
her  billed  payments  are  met  each 
month.  If  the  full  payment  indicated 
is  not  made,  the  amount  unpaid  is 
added  to  the  regular  payment  at  the 
next  billing.  This  shows  up  in  the 
‘Now  Due’  column  of  the  statement 
and  serves  as  a  first  dun.  The  pay¬ 
ments  must  be  up  to  date  if  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  to  be  permitted  to  continue 
buying  though  she  is  not  stopped  un¬ 
til  the  second  billing  has  produced 
no  payment.  On  some  accounts,  which 
we  feel  may  need  more  policing  than 
usual,  we  set  a  limit  and  indicate  this 
by  a  star  imprinted  on  the  ledger. 
These  accounts  receive  no  charga- 
plate  and  may  not  go  over  the  pre¬ 
scribed  limit.” 

Advantages.  The  one  big  objection 
to  the  plan,  Mr.  Vance  said,  is  the 
“increased  outstanding  on  accounts 
receivable  ledgers,”  but  this  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  its  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  include:  (1)  Quick 
aging  of  accounts  from  the  payment 
now  due  and  past  due  columns  in  the 
ledger,  (2)  increased  volume  of  credit 
business,  from  43  per  cent  of  sales 
in  1956  to  the  current  56  per  cent, 
(3)  savings  in  forms  and  in  {person¬ 
nel:  two  interviewers  and  one  cashier 
have  been  cut  from  the  staff,  (4)  more 
customer  good  will  by  eliminating 
errors  in  {rosting  ^  to  ,wrong  accounts, 
(5)  income  of  $5,000  per  month  from 
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service  charges,  (6)  better  control  on 
authorization:  total  amount  due  is 
shown  at  a  glance,  whether  past  due 
or  current,  (7)  complete  check  on  cus¬ 
tomers’  paying  habits:  each  statement 
is  a  collection  reminder  if  the  account 
is  past  due,  (8)  closer  control  on  num¬ 
ber  of  accounts  held  by  a  customer. 

Collections  have  held  up  very  well 
during  the  year  that  the  plan  has  been 
in  effect,  said  Mr.  Vance,  the  average 
being  between  34  and  37  per  cent. 

A  Collection  Procedure.  According  to 
Ray  Johnson,  office  and  credit  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Boston  Store,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  there  are  two  features  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  credit  collection  in  the  small¬ 
er  store:  the  necessity  for  a  good  turn¬ 
over  in  receivables  because  of  limited 
capital  structure,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  more  flexibility  and  individ¬ 
ualization  of  procedures  because  of 
closer  customer  contact. 

But  no  matter  the  size,  there  are 
some  basic  practices  which  always 
work  to  improve  the  collection  rate, 
and  these,  he  said,  are  opening  ac¬ 
counts  with  terms  and  limits  to  suit 
the  customers:  clearly  explaining  the 
terms  and  use  of  the  account,  both  at 
the  initial  interview  and  in  the  letter 
of  acknowledgment;  and  servicing  ac¬ 
counts  with  effective  authorization 
and  control  and  with  prompt  and 
regular  monthly  billing. 

If  these  preliminary  conditions  are 
met,  he  said,  approximately  90  per 
cent  of  your  30-day  account  holders 
will  form  and  follow  the  routine  habit 
of  monthly  payments.  It  is  the  re¬ 
maining  10  per  cent  which  constitute 
the  collection  problem,  and  the  job 
is  to  pare  it  down  as  far  as  possible 
as  quickly  as  possible,  he  stressed. 

He  told  how  the  job  is  done  at  his 
company.  The  30-day  statement  of  the 
Boston  Stores  varies  in  color  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  column  called  "Purchases  of” 
which  tells  the  customer  when  she 
bought  what.  At  60  days,  an  imperson¬ 
al  form,  printed  in  small,  conservative 
type  on  white  paper,  says,  “Just  a  re¬ 
minder  that  your  account  has  run  a 
little  longer  than  usual.  Probably  it’s 
just  an  oversight.”  At  90  days  (and  this 
is  a  new  development  that  started  on 
January  1st)  a  printed  notice  sent 
with  the  statement  warns  that  a  de¬ 
linquent  service  charge  of  one  per 
cent  will  go  into  effect  next  month. 


Then  personal  contact  begins,  first 
by  letter,  then  by  phone,  and  then 
by  letter  again.  The  department  has 
as  many  as  50  types  of  letter  to  choose 
from,  depending  on  the  customer  and 
the  kind  of  apf)eal  which  may  be  most 
effective.  For  example,  there  is  the 
fair  play  appeal,  the  pride  appeal,  the 
self-interest  appeal,  the  fear  appeal. 

“Usually  about  five  or  six  letters 
will  complete  this  advanced  stage  of 
the  collection  procedure  and  timing 
may  be  as  close  as  two-week  intervals. 
The  entire  process  of  collection  pro¬ 
cedures,  before  an  account  is  referred 
to  a  collection  agency  from  the  origin, 
would  be  a  lapse  of  six  to  nine 
months,”  Mr.  Johnson  said. 

Liberal  Trends.  Three  discussion  per¬ 
iods  for  the  smaller  store  delegates  all 
revealed  that  in  smaller  stores,  like  the 
large  ones,  there  has  been  increased 
momentum  in  the  trends  to  charging 
on  overdue  30-day  accounts,  combin¬ 
ing  accounts  into  all-purpose  option 
plans,  liberalization  of  account  limits, 
floor  limits  and  authorizations. 

The  Credit  Bureau 

CREDIT  reporting  service  varies 
from  poor  to  very  good,  but  it  has 
been  improving  and  will  continue  to 
improve.  How  retail  credit  executives 
can  contribute  to  this  improvement, 
individually  and  through  the  Credit 
Management  Division,  was  the  subject 
of  a  talk  by  Wallis  Hocker,  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  CMD  Credit  Report¬ 
ing  Committee. 

Mr.  Hocker  advised  the  credit  man¬ 
agers  to  bear  in  mind  these  four  facts 
about  credit  bureau  operation: 

1.  Bureaus  have  to  develop  their 
own  practices  and  policies  to  suit  local 
conditions.  It  is  unrealistic  to  suppose 
that  all  credit  bureaus  can  adopt  a 
given  system  because  it  has  worked  out 
well  in  one  community. 

2.  Bureaus  have  inter-bureau  re¬ 
porting  responsibilities.  Stores  should 
cooperate  to  supply  the  information 
the  bureaus  need  for  this  purpose  even 
though  it  goes  beyond  what  is  required 
locally. 

3.  Good  inter-bureau  reporting  de¬ 
pends  on  good  local  reporting.  A 
credit  manager  who  finds  himself  crit¬ 
icizing  the  slowness  of  out-of-town 


information  should  ask  himself  how 
good  his  own  local  rejx>rting  is. 

4.  Closer  contact  and  communica¬ 
tion  between  credit  managers  and 
credit  bureau  heads  is  needed.  In  too 
many  communities  this  contact  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  occasions  when  something 
goes  wrong. 

Mr.  Hocker  announced  a  new  series 
of  quarterly  questionnaire  surveys 
which  the  CMD  will  conduct  on  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  credit  reporting  policies 
and  procedures.  The  findings  will  be 
published  in  Credit  Currents.  The  first 
survey,  just  completed,  is  a  five<ity 
study  on  trade  clearances. 

This  is  how  Mr.  Hocker  advised  the 
credit  men  to  put  these  surveys  to 
work  in  the  interests  of  system  im¬ 
provement: 

“Read  the  survey  results.  Contact 
your  bureau  manager  and  make  cer¬ 
tain  he  has  also  done  so.  With  your 
bureau  manager,  arrange  a  meeting 
with  10  or  15  of  your  local  credit  man¬ 
agers  to  review  how  this  subject  is 
handled  in  your  town  and  how  it  is 
reported  in  the  survey  results.  You 
quite  possibly  will  find  a  way  to  im¬ 
prove  locally.  If  not,  you  will  at  least 
know  how  and  why  you  handle  it  the 
way  you  do.  You  will  know  your 
bureau  better.  If  this  is  done  in  all 
communities  we  will  find  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  credit  reporting.” 

System  Improvement.  Erwin  Single- 
ton,  president  of  the  Associated  Credit 
Bureaus  of  America  and  manager  of 
the  Credit  Bureau  of  Beaumont, 
Texas,  reported  on  some  of  the  inno¬ 
vations  and  experiments  now  going  on 
in  credit  bureau  service. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  diese, 
though  it  still  requires  careful  study, 
is  area  reporting.  “This  should  be 
particularly  interesting,”  said  Mr. 
Singleton,  “for  congested  areas.  It  is 
not  economical  to  have  to  buy  a  num¬ 
ber  of  credit  reports  in  order  to  get  a 
complete  record,  which  is  now  true  in 
many  locations.  A  method  must  be 
worked  out  where  information,  par¬ 
ticularly  derogatory,  can  be  handled 
in  a  central  file.  I  know  of  one  district 
where  credit  bureaus  automatically  re¬ 
port  derogatory  information  to  other 
bureaus  in  the  same  district  and  where 
the  record  shows  that  they  have  mem¬ 
bers  interested  in  that  particular  ac¬ 
count.” 
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Departmental  Sales  Analyses 


National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 


Stem 


February 


March 


classification 

Reporting 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

169 

14.6 

13.1 

18.9 

15.4 

2.  Sweaters 

169 

26.7 

28.2 

19.8 

16.0 

3.  Skirts 

169 

17.4 

16.4 

18.6 

18.4 

t4.  Knit  Dresses 

65 

11.9 

3.3 

17.5 

4.6 

5.  Combined  Separates 

145 

2.7 

3.7 

2.2 

5.2 

6.  Jumpers 

22 

0.3 

1.8 

0.2 

0.6 

7.  Jackets 

143 

4.3 

2.0 

3.4 

1.6 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

89 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

B.  Blazer 

85 

1.0 

2.9 

1.7 

1.4 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

98 

2.7 

3.3 

1.4 

3.6 

8.  Swimwear 

140 

4.2 

3.0 

5.9 

3.9 

9.  Active  Playwear 

166 

9.1 

9.7 

12.5 

12.7 

10.  T-Shirts 

181 

0.9 

2.4 

1.9 

1.9 

11.  Miscellaneous 

70 

2.6 

2.0 

6.0 

2.0 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

tThe  lower  percentages  of  knit  dresses  shown  for  February  and  March,  1958  represent  a  more  typical  sales  performance. 
The  figures  of  a  large  group  of  specialty  shops,  whose  depth  of  stock  was  found  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  stores 
generally  in  this  department,  have  been  eliminated. 

Definition  of  Classifications: 

5.  Not  individually  sold  but  combined  at  one  price.  glasses  &  hats,  and  ski  pants. 

9.  Includes  slacks,  pants,  shorts,  halters,  playsuits,  11.  includes  all  other  items  not  specified.  Raincoats  are 

culottes,  riding  apparel,  beachrabes,  bags,  shoes,  specifically  excluded. 


C  \ 


Sales  Distribution  in  Women's  and  Misses'  Sportswear 

By  Dorothy  Cook,  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA 


This  is  the  tenth  monthly  analysis, 
by  the  Merchandising  Division  of 
the  NRMA,  of  sales  by  classifications 
in  women’s  sportswear.  It  includes 
budget,  better  and  junior  sportswear. 
It  does  not  include  casual  and  sptort 
dresses,  nor  the  accessories  division’s 
sales  of  blouses  and  sptortswear. 

The  survey  has  been  undertaken  by 


the  Division  because  of  the  growing 
importance  of  sportswear  in  the 
women’s  apparel  field.  The  object  is 
to  provide  a  standardized  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  of  women’s  sportswear  figures. 

In  order  to  compare  your  figures 
with  these,  compute  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  the  classification  shown  and 
calculate  the  piercentage  of  each  classi¬ 


fication  to  the  total. 

The  survey  is  being  published  every 
two  months  for  two  years  with  annual 
summaries  and  comparisons.  Figures 
for  April  1958  and  May  1958  will  be 
published  in  the  September  issue  of 
Stores.  Requests  for  reports  and  re¬ 
porting  forms  should  be  directed  to 
the  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA. 


CLASSIFICATION 

Zone 

Stores 

Reporting 

7  —  Northeast 

February 

1957 

1958 

1957 

March 

1958 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

88 

14.6 

13.1 

18.9 

15.4 

2.  Sweaters 

88 

26.7 

28.2 

19.8 

16.0 

3.  Skirts 

88 

17.4 

16.8 

18.6 

19.6 

t4.  Knit  Dresses 

28 

20.1 

4.0 

17.5 

4.2 

5.  Combined  Separates 

78 

2.7 

2.5 

2.2 

4.8 

6.  Jumpers 

10 

0.3 

2.0 

0.2 

0.4 

7.  Jackets 

81 

4.3 

3.0 

3.4 

3.5 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

64 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

B.  Blazer 

62 

1.0 

1.0 

1.7 

1.0 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

8 

2.7 

7.4 

1.4 

2.5 

8.  Swimwear 

74 

6.9 

3.0 

7.6 

3.9 

9.  Active  Playwear 

86 

9.1 

9.0 

12.5 

10.5 

10.  T-Shirts 

79 

0.9 

1.4 

1.9 

2.0 

11.  Miscellaneous 

11 

2.6 

10.0 

16.6 

1.0 

*ln  thoto  storos  whor#  tho  blouso  dopartmont  it  a  toparoto  dopartmont  from  tportiwoar,  tho  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

tThe  lower  percentages  of  knit  dresses  shown  for  February  and  March,  1958  represent  a  more  typical  sales  performance. 
The  figures  of  a  large  group  of  specialty  shops,  whose  depth  of  stock  was  found  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  stores 
generally  in  this  department,  have  been  eliminated.  ^  ^ 

States:  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 
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Zone  2  —  South  and  Southwest 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

February 

1957  1958 

March 

1957 

1958 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

22 

25.4 

25.0 

27.0 

27.0 

2.  Sweaters 

22 

12.1 

15.3 

10.0 

9.5 

3.  Skirts 

22 

17.0 

19.4 

18.0 

19.1 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

14 

2.5 

3.0 

1.5 

3.5 

5.  Combined  Separates 

16 

15.0 

4.8 

14.0 

6.9 

6.  Jumpers 

2.7 

3.2 

7.  Jackets 

17 

5.1 

4.4 

3.2 

2.6 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

8.  Swimwear 

21 

2.6 

2.3 

5.9 

7.6 

9.  Active  Playwear 

22 

14.3 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

10.  T-Shirts 

18 

4.0 

3.9 

3.1 

5.0 

11.  Miscellaneous 

14 

11.5 

5.0 

10.2 

4.3 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate 

department  fram  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures 

submitted 

represent  only  match-mate  blouses. 

hence 

the  over-all 

percentage  appears  low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginio 

,  w. 

Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolino,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas, 

Kentucky 

Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Okichoma,  N.  Mexico,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Arizona. 

Zone  3  —  West  and  Midwest 

Stores 

February 

March 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

43 

22.2 

15.6 

25.8 

19.0 

2.  Sweaters 

43 

23.8 

27.5 

12.5 

12.3 

3.  Skirts 

43 

23.5 

26.8 

22.0 

27.7 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

32 

2.8 

3.3 

4.4 

4.6 

5.  Combined  Separates 

36 

1.1 

1.6 

3.5 

2.9 

6.  Jumpers 

10 

0.7 

0.8 

1.1 

0.6 

7.  Jackets 

42 

6.0 

6.1 

6.5 

9.6 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

26 

1.3 

3.8 

4.9 

5.0 

B.  Blazer 

23 

2.9 

e  e  • 

1.4 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

29 

8.6 

3.3 

7.3 

3.6 

8.  Swimwear 

40 

2.0 

1.2 

2.1 

1.4 

9.  Active  Playwear 

42 

13.6 

13.5 

12.1 

16.5 

10.  T-Shirts 

40 

2.7 

3.2 

2.6 

5.0 

11.  Miscellaneous 

31 

3.5 

1.8 

1.1 

0.4 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate 

department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures 

submitted 

represent  only  match-mate  blouses. 

hence  the  over-all 

percentage  appears  low. 

. . .  Insufficient  sample. 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 

sas,  Montana,  Colorada,  Utah,  Nevada. 

Zone  4 

—  Pacific  Coast 

Stores 

February 

March 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

16 

16.2 

22.0 

19.9 

25.0 

2.  Sweaters 

16 

20.5 

15.0 

19.4 

8.0 

3.  Skirts 

16 

16.5 

6.0 

16.1 

6.0 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

11.9 

6.4 

.  .  . 

5.  Combined  Separates 

16 

7.7 

2.6 

11.4 

4.0 

6.  Jumpers 

.  . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

7.  Jackets 

5.1 

4.3 

.  .  . 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

e  e  e 

e  e  e 

e  e 

B.  Blazer 

•  e  • 

e  •  • 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

1.2 

1.3 

.  •  . 

8.  Swimwear 

e  e  e 

6.5 

8.9 

.  •  • 

9.  Active  Playwear 

16 

18.3 

14.6 

20.1 

16.6 

10.  T-Shirts 

16 

8.0 

3.8 

6.5 

6.4 

11.  Miscellaneous 

13 

2.0 

2.0 

*ln  thos*  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample.  States:  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 
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Controllers'  Congress  Convention  (Continued  from  page  19) 


compared  the  costs  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  with  a  straight  30-year  loan  at 
4^  per  cent,  and  figured  in  the  tax 
advantages  the  store  would  realize  by 
owning  its  own  property  and  depreci¬ 
ating  it  under  the  sum-of-the-digits 
methods.  He  used  a  tax  rate  of  54.45 
per  cent  to  estimate  depreciation  ad¬ 
vantages.  In  the  rental  calculation  he 
arrived  at  a  net  annual  figure  of 
$71,458  for  the  first  30  years  and 
$22,830  thereafter. 

His  conclusion  was  that  at  the  end 
of  60  years  (the  period  covered  by  the 
proposed  lease)  the  store  would  be 
$680,000  ahead  in  cash  by  retaining 
the  property,  besides  still  having  own¬ 
ership.  And  assuming  that  the  cash 
savings  have  been  earning  per  cent 
after  taxes,  the  total  cash  advantage 
would  be  $1,446,000. 

Furthermore,  said  Mr.  Parker,  the 
store’s  cash  position  would  not  only  be 
better  in  the  long  run,  but  the  cash 
outlay  involved  in  ownership  would 
be  less  than  rental  outlay  right  from 
the  start  and  would  continue  that  way 
for  about  14  years.  In  the  example  he 
gave,  the  savings  were  $64,115  in  the 
first  year  and  gradually  declined  to 
$1,445  in  the  14th  year.  For  the  next 
16  years  the  cost  of  ownership  would 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  prop>osed  rent¬ 
als;  in  his  example,  the  difference 
would  rise  from  $3,182  in  the  15th 
year  to  $68,738  in  the  30th.  From  the 
30th  year,  when  the  loan  would  be 
fully  paid  off,  to  the  50th,  when  de¬ 
preciation  benefits  would  cease,  the 


savings  would  be  larger  than  the 
rental  figure.  They  would  range  from 
$36,385  in  the  31st  year  to  $23,384  in 
the  50th.  Thereafter  they  would,  of 
course,  be  equal  to  the  proposed  rental 
figure. 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
survey  of  86  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores’  unit  control  practices  in¬ 
dicates  that  not  enough  stores  are  in¬ 
terested  in  analyzing  their  unit  control 
systems,  although  such  an  undertaking 
can  prove  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  ex¬ 
pense-saving  ventures.  Saul  K.  Kass, 
controller  of  Harzfeld’s,  who  reported 
on  the  survey,  suggested  that  control¬ 
lers  should  initiate  the  badly  needed 
overhaul. 

conglomeration  of  forms  and  sys¬ 
tems,”  he  said,  has  resulted  from  hav¬ 
ing  each  merchandise  division  design 
its  own  unit  control.  Now,  he  noted, 
controllers  are  entering  the  field  of 
unit  control,  and  he  suggested  the  fol¬ 
lowing  procedure  for  their  analyses  of 
current  systems  and  research  into  the 
best  ways  to  simplification  and  stand¬ 
ardization. 

“Ask  each  department  to  prepare 
for  you  a  complete  set  of  forms  used 
in  unit  control.  .  .  .  Ask  how  the  form 
is  prepared  and  how  it  is  used.  Have 
the  clerical  list  the  various  tasks  she 
performs.  Armed  with  this,  organize 
a  series  of  meetings  with  the  general 


Mr.  Parker  urged  every  store  man¬ 
agement  to  apply  this  technique  of 
analysis  to  all  sale-and-lease-back  pro¬ 
posals.  He  said  that  even  when  the 
property  is  not  eligible  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  under  the  sum-of-the-digits  meth¬ 
od,  the  case  in  favor  of  selling  and 
leasing  back  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted. 


merchandise  head,  the  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  men  and  the  buyer;  ask  the 
buyer  to  bring  her  books  with  her.” 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  he  said, 
should  be  simpler  forms  and  forms 
which  can  be  used  by  several  depart¬ 
ments— thus  permitting  interchange  of 
clericals  when  necessary. 

Here  are  some  of  the  possibilities 
he  suggested  for  form  simplifications: 
reduce  the  number  of  classifications; 
condense  price  lines;  eliminate  style 
control  but  preserve  price  and  class 
control;  keep  style  control  but  elimi¬ 
nate  size  and  color  control;  eliminate 
perpetual  unit  control  in  some  divis¬ 
ions  and  rely  entirely  on  stock  counts: 
in  branches,  keep  style  control  by 
stores  but  price  and  class  by  all  stores 
only;  also  in  branches,  have  price  and 
class  as  the  only  unit  control  record. 

Electronics  and  Unit  Control.  In  giv¬ 
ing  highlights  of  the  survey  (the  table 
below  summarizes  responses  to  three 
questions  that  were  asked),*  Mr.  Kass 

•A  complete  survey  report  is  available  from 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  NRMA,  100  West 
SI  St  Street.  New  York. 


Unit  Control  Systems 


Charaeteristies  of  Unit  Control  Systems  in  86  Department  and  Specialty  Stores 
—  Responses  to  Three  Survey  Questions  — 


Cosmetics 

•D  S 

Gloves 

0 

S 

Handkerchiefs, 

Neckwear 

D  $ 

Bags 

0 

s 

Corsets 

D  S 

Shoes 

D  S 

Hosiery 

D  S 

Yet 

47 

6 

32 

9 

24 

7 

33 

12 

46 

15 

45 

4 

33  9 

No 

12 

7 

27 

2 

35 

4 

24 

1 

14 

— 

7 

4 

23  5 

It  the  syttem  decentralized? 

Yet 

45 

3 

29 

5 

20 

5 

26 

4 

30 

6 

37 

3 

29  5 

Do  you  keep  unit  control 
by  store  where  you  have 

No 

8 

3 

12 

4 

15 

4 

■ 

7 

16 

6 

H 

6 

2 

11  3 

branches? 

Yes 

18 

6 

12 

3 

2 

4 

7 

14 

6 

14 

13  - 

13  5 

*D  =  Department  store. 

S  =  Specialty  store. 

No 

2 

6 

5 

3 

1 

■ 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4  V  - 
\ 

6  1 
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noted  that  24  of  the  86  stores  said  they 
were  mechanized  and  most  of  these  use 
their  equipment  for  getting  daily  sales 
reports  and  price  and  class  reports. 
“Only  two  stores  attempt  to  arrive  at 
on-hand  reports.  Eleven  stores  use 
print-punch  tickets  and  one  has  a 
point-of-sale  recorder,  he  added. 

Mr.  Kass  concluded  by  expressing 
his  conviction  that  “unit  control  is  the 
field  in  which  electronics  can  invade 
the  department  store  and  make  itself 
pay.  Then  such  things  as  sales  audit, 
accounts  payable,  payroll  and  statisti¬ 
cal  will  follow  as  natural  by-products 
of  unit  control.” 

Although  he  admitted  that  equip¬ 
ment  companies  disagree  with  his 
viewpoint,  he  said  his  studies  show 
that  replacing  the  present  style  control 
books  with  electronically  prepared  re¬ 
ports  would  save  sufficient  clericals  to 
pay  for  the  machine. 

J.  C.  Penney's  Method.  At  the  1700 
stores  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company 
unit  control  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
complete  system  of  merchandise  plan¬ 
ning  and  control,  according  to  Emer¬ 
son  Tolle  of  the  planning  and  research 
division. 

In  describing  the  Penney  system  for 
the  controllers,  Mr.  Tolle  stressed  the 
role  of  the  formal  assortment  plan.  It 
is  the  basis  for  setting  up  the  unit  con¬ 
trol  records,  he  said.  It  is  also  the 
means  of  keeping  stocks  in  line  with 
customer  demand  while  maintaining 
the  merchandising  character  and  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  company;  and  it  is  the 
basis  for  comparing  planned  activity 
with  actual  activity  and  adjusting 
stocks  to  keep  them  current,  he  added. 

Furthermore,  he  said,  “The  increas¬ 
ing  importance  of  customer  self-selec¬ 
tion,  the  use  of  electronics  in  unit  con¬ 
trol,  the  Merchandise  Management 
Accounting  concept  to  improve  profits, 
all  these  will  demand  more  preciseness 
in  assortment  planning.  The  success 
of  each  of  these  three  concepts  will 
depend  to  a  marked  degree  on  the  at¬ 
tention  given  to  the  assortment  plan¬ 
ing  function.” 

Mr.  Tolle  described  the  Penney  sys¬ 
tem  as  follows: 

Decantralized  Responsibility.  “We 

have  several  hundred  central  office 
buyers  located  in  three  major  buying 
offices.  The  responsibility  for  the  mer¬ 


chandise  planning  and  control  func¬ 
tion  is  completely  decentralized  to 
store  management.  Each  store  mana¬ 
ger  is  responsible  for  merchandising 
his  store. 

“Each  control  office  buyer  deter¬ 
mines  merchandise  specifications, 
establishes  costs  and  retails  and  places 
contracts  with  vendors.  He  controls 
merchandise  quality  and  timing  of  de¬ 
liveries.  In  addition,  the  central  office 
buyer  plans  an  assortment  of  his  mer¬ 
chandise  classification  for  several  typi¬ 
cal  sales  volume  stores.  This  assort¬ 
ment  plan  reflects  his  opinion  of  w'hat 
each  of  these  different  size  stores 
should  present  to  its  customers.  This 
information,  which  is  presented  to  the 
stores  in  catalog  form  or  what  w’e  call 
price  lists,  is  used  as  a  guide  only. 

“A  store  buyer  plans  the  assortment 
to  fit  his  community.  He  takes  into 
consideration  last  year’s  sales  perform¬ 
ance,  the  wants  and  needs  of  local  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  market  thinking  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  central  office  buyer’s  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

Making  the  Plan.  “The  major  steps 
involved  in  establishing  the  store  buy- 


EASY  TO  LOAD-Garments  hang  on  easy- 
to-reach  hanger  bar. 

PACKS  BETTER-Wide  “V”  opening  gives 
easy  access  to  complete  interior. 
OPENING  SEALED-By  flap  and  locked 
with  chain.  Other  type  closures  can  be 
furnished. 

EASY  ROLLING-Rubber  casters. 


er’s  merchandise  plan  are;  (1)  he  se¬ 
lects  and  records  on  a  prescribed  form 
the  items  which  he  plans  to  merchan¬ 
dise  during  the  coming  season;  (2)  he 
plans  how  many  units  he  expects  to 
sell  of  each  item  during  the  coming 
season;  (3)  he  extends  these  unit  esti¬ 
mates  into  dollars  and  reconciles  this 
dollar  total  with  his  planned  dollar 
sales  goal  for  the  season. 

“The  review  of  assortments  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  job.  Formal  assortments  are 
planned  annually,  semi-annually  or 
quarterly,  based  on  the  requirements 
of  each  line  of  merchandise.  The  as¬ 
sortment  plan  is  the  basis  for  setting 
up  the  unit  control  records. 

“Once  the  assortment  has  been 
planned  for  a  line,  the  next  step  is  to 
set  up  a  unit  control  system  that  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  judgment  to  proper¬ 
ly  maintain  the  assortment  in  stock 
with  a  minimum  investment.  The  type 
of  unit  control  system  to  be  used  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  central  office. 

Fitting  the  Merchandise.  “In  the  cen¬ 
tral  office,  we  also  establish  the  forms 
and  procedures  for  each  system.  We 
determine  the  type  of  unit  control 


GARMENTS  STAY  PUT-Rubber  strip  in 
hamper  lid  holds  hangers  firmly  in  place. 

Size:  48x24x60"  interior,  or  48x24x54". 
Grey  Vyntex  (Plastic)  Duck  covering. 

Extras:  White  or  colored  duck  instead  of 
Vyntex.  Rubber  strip  bumper  around  top, 
bottom,  or  both.  Rubber  bumpers  on  four 
bottom  corners. 


Th*s«  ■••ding  storas  now  uso  Shamrock  products: 

L.  S.  AYRES  CO.,  Indianapolis  •  LABICHE’S,  INC.,  New  Orleans  •  A.  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Dallas 
STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER,  Philadelphia  •  DENVER  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Denver 
MILLER  &  RHOADS  CO.,  Richmond  •  THE  HECHT  CO.,  Washington,  0.  C. 

For  complete  facts  T  H  d’*  Office  &  Plant 

and  prices,  write .. .  Madison, Indiana 


transport 

merchandise 


Safelv  and 
Efficientiv 
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system  that  is  best  suited  for  a  line  of 
merchandise. 

“We  consider  the  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  sales  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  three  types  of  unit  control, 
which  are:  periodic  count— sales  are 
obtained  by  counting  on-hand  stock  at 
predetermined  intervals;  continuous 
unit— sales  are  determined  by  counting 
price  tickets  or  tallies  of  sold  items; 
visuals— sales  are  determined  by  either 
predetermined  fixture  line  or  by  a 
visual  count. 

“Each  of  the  three  unit  controls 
have  certain  operating  features  which 
recommend  it  for  certain  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  characteristics  of  the 
merchandise  best  suited  for  each  con¬ 
trol  are: 

“Periodic  count— used  for  merchan¬ 
dise  which  has  relatively  low  unit 
value;  has  relatively  easy  sales  predict¬ 
ability;  is  maintained  in  some  depth. 

“Continuous  unit— merchandise  has 
high  unit  value;  and/or  limited  depth 
of  stock;  unpredictable  sales. 

“Visual— merchandise  has  low  unit 

Convention  Chairmen 

AUL  D.  KASS,  controller  of  Horzfeld's, 
and  Vincent  T.  Lorimer,  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  & 
Co.,  were  co-chairmen  of  the  National 
Program  Committee  for  the  Controllers' 
Congress  convention,  which  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Muehlebach  in  Kansas  City,  May 
26th  to  29th.  In  addition  to  newly-elected 
officers  and  directors  who  presided  at  the 
various  sessions,  the  session  chairmen 
were: 

Walden  P.  Hobbs,  vice  president  and 
assistant  treasurer.  Consolidated  Dry 
Goods  Co.  and  retiring  chairman  of  the 
Congress;  Harry  Daugherty,  controller. 
The  Bon  Ton,  York,  Pa.;  Harry  Margules, 
controller,  Gimbels,  Pittsburgh  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Retail  Research  Institute;  Vin¬ 
cent  C.  A.  Bitter,  executive  vice  president 
and  controller.  Peck  &  Peck;  Frederic  A. 
Egmore,  vice  president  and  treasurer, 
Pittsburgh  Mercantile  Co.;  William  Han¬ 
sen,  controller  and  vice  president,  Wie- 
bolt  Stores,  Inc.;  Winston  M.  Tripp,  cor¬ 
poration  controller  and  director,  Albert 
Steiger  Co.;  Roger  Crane,  director  of 
management  sciences.  Touche,  Niven, 
Bailey  &  Smart,  and  Edwin  M.  Marks,  vice 
president  and  controller,  J.  Goldsmith  & 
Sons. 


value;  is  a  staple  (year  around);  has 
depth  of  stock;  is  stocked  separately. 

“Conversely,  each  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise  has  certain  values  and  selling  pat¬ 
terns  which  best  fit  it  for  one  of  the 
three  methods.  What  is  the  criterion 
for  the  selection  of  a  unit  control 
method  for  a  particular  line  of  mer¬ 
chandise?  The  method  is  selected  that 
gives  the  least  degree  of  control  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  stock  in  line  wdth 
customer  demand  and  restrict  mark- 
downs,  and  is  the  cheapest  to  operate. 

Flexibility.  “Once  the  proper  method 
of  control  has  been  selected  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  merchandise,  the  system 
selected  should  provide  complete  flexi¬ 
bility  as  to  the  degree  of  control  that 
is  desired.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
following  two  control  factors: 

“1.  Frequency  of  buying  action— 
the  more  frequently  the  sales  activity 
is  reviewed  and  buying  or  other  ac¬ 
tions  are  initiated,  the  tighter  the 
control. 

“2.  Designation  of  the  fineness  of 
the  unit  control— where  color  and  size 
of  an  item  are  important  factors  in 
maintaining  a  proper  stock  of  that 
item,  then  the  unit  of  control  is  estab¬ 
lished  as  item  by  color  and  size.  This 
is  the  least  degree  of  control  which  is 
acceptable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  color 
and  size  are  not  important  consider¬ 
ations,  the  unit  of  control  established 
is  item  number  only.  Such  determina¬ 
tions  are  centrally  made,  and  are  based 
on  studies  of  customer  buying  habits. 

Forms  and  People.  “Our  experience 
has  shown  that  forms  are  the  least  im¬ 
portant  and  most  over-emphasized  ele¬ 
ment  in  merchandise  planning  and 
control.  By  that,  I  don’t  mean  to  de¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  well-designed 
forms. 

“After  four  years  of  rather  intensive 
study  of  merchandise  planning  and 
control,  the  biggest  problem  we  have 
encountered  is  not  the  designing  of  a 
system  or  the  forms  for  that  system, 
but  the  training  of  people  to  interpret 
properly  and  to  act  on  the  information 
furnished  by  the  system.” 

Unit  Control  for  the  Branch.  Central 
unit  control  for  a  multiple  store  oper¬ 
ation  should  meet  the  following  re¬ 
quirements,  said  C.  F.  Lindner,  con¬ 
troller  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.: 


1.  It  must  tell  branch  store  man¬ 
agement  what  items  are  low  or  out, 
what  is  available  from  central  reserve, 
and  what  the  rate  of  sale  is. 

2.  It  should  include  a  true  buying 
control,  providing  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  for  placing  a  reorder  without 
further  investigation.  It  should  tell 
the  exact  status  of  a  specific  item:  e.g., 
“Johnson’s  Glo-Coat,  1 -quart  size, 
$2.98.” 

3.  It  must  be  flexible  so  that  it  can 
adjust  to  seasonal  variations— a  point 
“of  particular  importance  to  a  new 
unit  which  has  just  been  opened  and 
can  be  going  through  growing  pains.” 

4.  The  flow  of  information  to  the 
central  control  office  should  be  set  up 
so  that  stock  counts  are  turned  in 
simultaneously  by  all  stores  and  re¬ 
counts  avoided. 

5.  The  buyer  should  have  stock  in¬ 
formation  by  stores  so  that  stock  can 
be  redistributed  between  stores  if  re¬ 
serve  stocks  happen  to  be  depleted. 

6.  The  control  system  should  not 
allow  the  buyer  to  delay  a  reorder  be¬ 
cause  only  one  store  is  out  of  stock 
and  the  others  have  sufficient  stocks 
for  a  limited  period. 

In  Schuster  stores,  Mr.  Lindner  said, 
never-out  lists  are  used  in  almost  every 
department.  A  stock  count  is  taken 
weekly  and  used  by  department  mana¬ 
gers  as  the  basis  for  requisitions.  The 
buyer  may  redistribute  merchandise 
among  the  stores  on  the  basis  of  these 
counts. 

Weekly  summaries,  showing  sales 
and  dollar  stocks  by  classification,  by 
price  line  and  by  store,  are  provided 
the  merchandise  supervisors  in  ready- 
to-wear  and  other  soft  line  depart¬ 
ments.  “Basically,  these  summaries  are 
used  by  the  respective  department 
managers  and  their  merchandise  su¬ 
pervisors  to  study  their  own  stock-sales 
relationships  with  the  other  store,” 
said  Mr.  Lindner.  “They  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  permit  immediate  reorder  or  the 
redistribution  of  merchandise  without 
further  study.” 

A  third  form  of  information  is  the 
record  of  monthly  sales  by  each  store 
by  classifications.  These  are  prepared 
for  25  departments  representing  all 
divisions  except  ready-to-wear.  “These 
monthly  reports,”  said  Mr.  Lindner, 
“are  used  by  the  department  manager 
and  his  merchandise  supervisor  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  he  is  getting  the  most 
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out  of  each  classification— volume-wise 
at  least— by  comparison  with  the  other 
stores.” 

A  Smaller  Store  Setup.  In  a  speech 
recommending  unit  control  for  the 
smaller  store,  Claude  R.  Gaines,  con¬ 
troller  of  J.  Regenstein  Company,  At¬ 
lanta,  stressed  its  value  in  the  making 
of  sound  purchasing  decisions  based 
on  customer  demands  and  underlined 
the  importance  of  the  buyer’s  opinion 
of  records  and  how  well  he  uses  the 
infonnation  supplied  by  the  records. 
He  also  noted  that  cumulative  records 
provide  helpful  historical  information 
for  the  new'  buyer  in  a  department. 

At  Regenstein’s,  which  is  a  women’s 
specialty  store,  he  said  that  nearly  all 
departments  are  under  some  form  of 
control.  Some  departments  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  where  records  are  maintained  by 
the  buyer  or  assistant,  but  generally 
records  are  kept  by  clerical  employees. 

He  showed  the  controllers  the  stand¬ 
ard  visible  index  form  which  Regen¬ 
stein’s  uses  in  its  ready-to-wear,  sports¬ 
wear,  blouses,  bags  and  millinery  de¬ 
partments,  describing  it  as  follows: 

“Across  the  top  are  listed  sizes,  down 
the  left  side  is  the  color,  at  the  bottom 
is  manufacturer’s  code  number  and 
name,  cost,  original  retail,  markdowns, 
classifications  and  style  number.  At 
the  right  is  recorded  the  inventory 
data,  date  ordered  and  quantity,  then 
a  date  column  for  quantities  received, 
sold  and  on  hand. 

“A  card  is  prepared  by  the  control 
clerk  from  written  orders  by  the  buy¬ 
er.  In  this  instance  on  October  8th 
an  order  was  placed  for  16  No.  640, 
Prominent,  cost  .'$16.75  to  retail  at 
$29.98,  class  D-5  style  2503.  On  No¬ 
vember  27th  the  complete  order  of  16 
units  was  received.  This  amount  is 
entered  in  ink  under  proper  size  and 
color  from  the  vendor’s  invoice  that 
has  been  processed  through  the  mark¬ 
ing  room.  On  November  30th  one 
dress  was  sold,  leaving  a  balance  of  15 
on  hand,  another  sale  on  December 
4th,  and  so  on.  Receipts  are  recorded 
in  ink,  and  sales  recorded  in  pencil  by 
crossing  over  the  ink  figure.  Items 
transferred  to  branch  store  are  circled 
in  green,  and  sales  from  that  store 
crossed  in  green.  Returns  from  cus¬ 
tomers  are  entered  in  red  and  returns 
from  the  branch  store  are  circled  in 
blue  over  the  green.  Returns  to  manu¬ 


facturers  are  marked  with  red  ‘M’. 
[The  form  shows]  we  now  have  on 
hand  four  dresses,  one  size  10  navy  at 
the  branch;  one  size  10  brown  re¬ 
turned  by  customer;  one  size  16  navy 
and  one  size  18  navy  at  main  store. 
On  March  2nd  the  dresses  were  marked 
down  from  original  retail  of  $29.98  to 
$19.  The  four  units  are  transferred  to 
another  sheet  under  price  range  and 
class  only,  marked  ‘Reduced’  and  the 
original  sheet  removed  from  book. 

“At  the  time  of  sale  the  stub  of  a 
tw'o-part  tag  is  removed  from  the  dress 


by  the  salesperson  and  deposited  in  a 
container.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
stubs  are  collected  and  sent  to  the  con¬ 
trol  clerk’s  office.  The  tag  shows  the 
manufacturer’s  code  number,  depart¬ 
ment,  style,  color,  date,  class,  retail.” 

In  addition,  Mr.  Gaines  explained, 
“a  summary  sheet  tells  the  buyer  at  a 
glance  the  activity  of  dresses  within  a 
given  price  range  and  classification. 
Across  the  top  is  shown  the  months, 
with  the  day  of  the  month  down  the 
left  margin.  This  also  shows  on  hand, 
received,  returns,  markdowns,  sales.” 


Merchandising  For  Dollar  Profit 


At  a  session  devoted  to  Merchan¬ 
dise  Management  Accounting,  Ed¬ 
ward  Cagle,  controller  of  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co.,  reviewed  “A  Practical 
Approach  to  MMA,”  by  Malcolm  P, 
McNair,  and  Eleanor  G.  May,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  Stores. 

From  his  own  store  experience,  Mr. 
Cagle  gave  examples  of  situations 
where  the  application  of  MMA  think¬ 
ing  has  made  it  clear  that  markup  and 
volume  are  not  synonymous  with  prof¬ 


it.  In  each  case,  it  was  shown  that  an 
item  that  was  being  strongly  pushed 
by  a  buyer,  at  a  good  markup,  was 
actually  contributing  a  loss  when  all 
the  handling  expenses  involved  were 
properly  charged  against  it.  Thus,  Mr. 
Cagle  pointed  out,  the  store’s  profit 
objective  was  not  being  served  by  com¬ 
pensating  the  buyer  on  the  basis  of 
gross  margin  and  volume. 

Isaac  Danzig,  controller  of  the  Bie- 
derman  Furniture  Co.,  St.  Louis,  said 


How  2  Stores 

BUILT  THEIR  GIFT  SALES 

and  CUT  DOWN  RETURNED  GOODS 


Store  No.  1 

Store  No.  2 

Market  population 

Market  population 

173,000 

SOSfiOO 

First  bought  the  Remembrance  Gift 

First  ordered  4  years  ago  —  has  re- 

Certificate  Plan  5  vears  ago— has  re- 

ordered  regularly  to  date— 

ordered  from  1  to  3  times  every  year 
since— 

—a  total  of  15,500  Certificates 

—altogether  5,300  Certificates 
—an  average  of  over  1,000  per  year! 

—an  average  of  over  3y800  pet  year! 

These  RE-ORDERS  tell  a  story 

...  of  aggressive  merchandising  that 
captures  the  “undecided"  gift  dollars 

.  .  .  and  sharply  cuts  down  losses  from 
returned  gifts. 


Our  completely  integrated  plan 
includes 

.  .  .  beautiful,  distinctive  Certificates 
identified  with  your  store  only 

.  .  .  matching  folders  for  every  gift 
occasion. 


“Remembrance^’  is  the  right  plan  for  your  operation 
Write  today  for  free  samples  and  full  details— 

HARVEY  HANSON 


“REMEMBRANCE” 
GIFT  CERTIFICATES 


1721  BRUSH  STREET 


OAKLAND  12,  CALIF. 
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HOW 

DO 

YOU 

KNOW 

—what  to  buy? 
—how  much  to  buy? 
—when  to  buy? 

Three  tremendous  questions  that 
make  for  either  profit  or  loss- 
answered  clearly  and  simply  by 
a  prominent  retailer. 

No  merchandising  person— be  he 
clerical,  head  of  stock,  assistant 
buyer  or  buyer— no  training  de¬ 
partment  head— can  really  know 
without  studying 

the  newly  revised 

DOllAR  AND  UNIT 
MERCHANDISE 
PLANNING  AND 

BUDGETING 

by 

Jerold  S.  Meyer 
General  Manager 
STROUSS-HIRSHBERG  CO. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

For  NRMA  members,  $2.00 
Non-member  price,  $5.00 


AAerchandising  Division 
Notional  Retail  Merchants  Assn. 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

"Dollar  and  Unit  Merchandise  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Budgeting." 

Check  attached -  Bill  me - 

Name  . . 

Store . 

Address  . 

City,  State . 

Add  3%  sal««  tax  if  d«iiv«r«d  in  N.Y.C. 


that  MMA  data  should  guide  selling 
effort  as  well  as  buying  decisions,  sj>e- 
cifically  on  high-ticket  items  in  home 
furnishings.  “This  might  be  done,” 
he  said,  “by  establishing  several  broad 
profit  zones— high,  medium  and  low, 
for  example— and  coding  floor  samples 
with  this  information  for  the  guidance 
of  sales  personnel.” 

As  an  example  of  how  MMA  can 
improve  furniture  merchandising  pol¬ 
icy,  he  said  that  it  exposes  the  high 
cost  of  handling  samples,  one-of-a- 
kind  items  and  short  lines  and  of 
changing  lines  too  often,  especially  in 
mid-season. 

Malcolm  P.  McNair  of  the  Harvard 


Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  spoke  briefly  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  MMA,  pointing  out  that  even 
“A  Practical  Approach  to  Merchandise 
Management  Accounting”  does  not 
cover  all  of  its  variations.  He  said 
there  should  not  be  any  attempt  at 
this  time  to  freeze  MMA  into  a  form¬ 
ula:  “This  is  not  a  time  for  ortho¬ 
doxy;  what’s  needed  is  more  people 
experimenting  and  thinking.” 

He  also  called  attention  to  a  new 
approach  which  some  AMC  stores  are 
using,  which  “begins  with  the  de¬ 
partmental  operating  statement  and 
works  back  instead  of  starting  with 
the  unit  and  working  up.” 


A  Fraud  Prevention  System 


SOME  stores  have  gone  too  far  in 
sacrificing  internal  controls  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  said  Louis  Moscarel- 
lo,  of  Lybrand,  Ross  &  Montgomery. 
Referring  to  several  recent  large  scale 
defalcations  in  retailing,  he  called  for 
a  more  conservative  attitude  toward 
the  so-called  “calculated  risk,”  and  for 
a  tightening  up  of  the  systems  that 
are  supposed  to  prevent  fraud. 

The  outside  auditor’s  annual  exam¬ 
ination  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  dis¬ 
close  theft  or  other  irregularities,  he 
told  the  controllers;  the  store  should 
have  an  internal  audit  staff  making  a 
continuous  check.  Its  program  should 
include  these  procedures,  he  said: 

1.  Constantly  review  statistical  data, 
giving  special  attention  to  any  unus¬ 
ual  fluctuations  in  merchandise  inven¬ 
tory  shortages  and  overages;  depart¬ 
mental  gross  markon  and  gross  profit 
percentages;  departmental  return  ra¬ 
tios;  and  expense  figures. 

2.  Check  and  adjust  customers’  bill 
complaints  as  a  matter  of  regular  rou¬ 
tine,  independent  of  the  accounts 
receivable,  credit  and  cashier  depart¬ 
ments. 

3.  Insure  that  prescribed  store  pro¬ 
cedures  are  being  followed  at  all  times. 
Mr.  Moscarello  commented:  “An  ap¬ 
parently  ideal  system  that  breaks 
down  during  the  relief  or  luncheon 
periods  is  even  more  hazardous  than  a 
system  which  is  acknowledged  to  have 
deficient  controls,  since  it  engenders 
a  false  sense  of  security.” 

Some  necessary  internal  control  pro¬ 
cedures  Mr.  Moscarello  described  were: 


1.  Cash  receipts  by  mail  should  be 
initially  recorded  by  some  one  other 
than  the  cashiers.  This  record  should 
be  compared  with  bank  deposits  to 
make  sure  that  the  cash  receipts  have 
been  promptly  deposited. 

2.  When  checks  are  submitted  for 
signature  they  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  relevant  invoices.  Counter-sig¬ 
natures  are  useless  as  a  safeguard  un¬ 
less  both  signers  have  actually  reviewed 
both  check  and  accompanying  vouch¬ 
er.  Employees  who  are  authorized  to 
sign  checks  should  not  be  authorized 
to  approve  vouchers  for  payment,  nor 
should  their  duties  include  posting  to 
accounting  records.  Vouchers  should 
be  cancelled,  preferably  at  the  time 
checks  are  signed,  to  preclude  resub¬ 
mission  and  duplicate  payment. 

3.  Safeguards  affecting  the  disburse¬ 
ment  of  cash  are  these:  The  same  per¬ 
son  should  not  leceive  money  and  post 
to  accounting  records.  There  should 
be  frequent  surprise  counts  of  funds. 
If  employees  are  paid  in  currency,  pay¬ 
masters  should  be  rotated,  occasional 
payoffs  should  be  made  by  internal 
auditors,  amounts  in  payroll  records 
should  be  checked  against  attendance 
data  and  rate  authorizations  by  per¬ 
sons  independent  of  the  payroll  de¬ 
partment,  and  unclaimed  payroll  en¬ 
velopes  should  not  be  given  in  cus¬ 
tody  to  the  payroll  department. 

4.  The  reconciliation  of  bank  ac¬ 
counts  should  be  done  by  employees 
whose  duties  do  not  involve  recording 
or  handling  of  cash,  signing  of  checks 
and  posting  to  accounting  records. 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


Incomplete  Excise  Form  720  Called  "No  Return" 

RETAILER  was  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  retail¬ 
ers’  excise  tax  on  sales  of  luggage  and  jewelry.  A  timely 
Form  720,  “Quarterly  Federal  Excise  Tax  Return,”  was  filed 
which  correctly  disclosed  the  taxes  collected  on  luggage  sales, 
but  no  report  of  liability  for  jewelry  taxes  was  indicated. 

The  statute  of  limitations  for  assessment  of  excise  taxes 
is  three  years  from  the  time  the  Form  720  is  filed.  However, 
in  the  event  no  return  is  filed,  the  government  may  assess 
the  tax  at  any  time. 

On  these  facts,  the  Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that  the 
tax  ow'ing  on  the  sales  of  jewelry  may  be  assessed  even 
though  the  three-year  period  of  limitations  has  expired. 
The  reasoning:  The  retailers’  excise  tax  imposed  by  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  tax  code  are  separate  and  distinct  taxes. 
The  requirements  for  filing  a  return  applies  separately  to 
each  category,  even  though  for  convenience  the  return  for  all 
categories  may  be  made  on  the  same  tax  form.  Accordingly, 
where  the  retailer  files  Form  720  but  fails  to  make  an  “entry” 
thereon  in  respect  to  one  or  more  tax  categories,  no  return 
covering  such  taxes  has  been  filed. 

While  the  ruling  is  not  clear  on  the  point,  it  would 
appear  that  retailers  could  gain  the  benefit  of  the  three-year 
period  of  limitations  by  inserting  the  word  “None”  or  “No 
Tax  Due”  on  each  line  of  Form  720  where  there  is  even  a 
remote  possibility  of  any  tax  liability. 

FTC  Steps  Up  Campaign  Against  False  Advertising 

HE  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  accelerated  a  two¬ 
pronged  campaign  against  false  price  advertising.  The 
first  phase  is  indicated  in  a  flurry  of  complaints  by  the  FTC 
against  manufacturers  and  retailers. 

The  second  phase  is  found  in  recent  “advertising 
guides”  issued  by  the  FTC  covering  tire  and  tube  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors  which  become  effective  August  26th. 
The  guides,  the  first  of  their  kind  to  be  specifically  related 
to  advertising,  are  designed,  according  to  the  Commission, 
for  the  purpose  of  “assisting  all  affected  parties  ...  in 
prompt,  simultaneous  and  voluntary  compliance”  with  laws 
administered  by  the  FTC. 

Although  phrased  in  terms  of  “voluntary”  requirements, 
FTC  has  made  it  clear  that  it  will  seek  mandatory  com¬ 
pliance  where  necessary. 

Retailers  will  wish  to  give  careful  study  to  the  “guides” 
relating  to  the  advertising  of  prices.  The  rules  are  couched 
in  general  terms  and  presumably  represent  the  FTC’s  view¬ 
point  on  proper  price  advertising  not  only  of  tires  and 
tubes,  but  all  articles  advertised  in  commerce  subject  to 
FTC  jurisdiction.  In  summary,  the  price  “guides”  follow; 

1.  Any  mention  of  a  “list  price”  should  be  in  reference 


to  the  advertiser’s  bona  fide  regular  established  current  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  the  product.  Where  the  advertiser  refers  to  a 
list  price  not  his  own,  the  ad  should  disclose  whose  list 
price  it  is. 

2.  Price  representations  considered  to  have  a  deceptive 
capacity  or  tendency  include: 

a)  Offering  an  article  for  sale  at  a  stated  price  with  an 
intention  to  sell  an  article  of  a  different  kind  or  quality. 

b)  Reductions  from  regular  prices  which  do  not  take  a 
recjuired  trade-in  into  account. 

c)  Offering  a  product  at  “50  jier  cent  off,”  “i/^  price,” 
etc.,  when  the  effect  is  to  mislead  purchasers  as  to  the  true 
purchase  price. 

d)  Offering  products  as  “reduced”  from  a  fictitious  higher 
price  when  in  fact  the  regular  selling  price  has  been  the 
price  at  w’hich  such  products  customarily  have  sold  over  a 
substantial  period  of  time  immediately  prior  to  the  ad. 

Discriminatory  Promotion  Allowances 

HE  Robinson-Patman  Act,  in  general,  proscribes  price 
discrimination  by  sellers  and  outlaws  the  granting  of 
promotional  allowances  to  purchasers  unless  such  allow¬ 
ances  are  available  to  all  customers  on  proportionally  equal 
terms.  The  Act,  however,  provides  a  defense  in  price  dis¬ 
crimination  cases  where  the  seller  can  justify  the  lower 
price  on  the  basis  of  savings  in  costs  attributable  to  filling 
the  order  of  the  favored  customer. 

It  has  always  been  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  rule 
that  a  defense  of  cost  justification  was  not  available  in 
cases  where  the  discrimination  involved  services  and  facili¬ 
ties  (e.g.  ad  allowances).  In  other  words,  according  to  the 
FTC,  giving  favored  treatment  on  promotional  allowances 
is  illegal  per  se. 

Not  so,  says  the  Federal  Court  of  Appteals  in  a  recent 
decision.  The  cost  justification  defense,  it  w'as  held,  applies 
not  only  to  price  discrimination  but  to  services  and  facilities 
as  well. 

Fast  Depreciation  Methods  and  Auxiliary  Records 

HE  Internal  Revenue  Code  permits  retailers  to  use, 
under  certain  circumstances,  accelerated  methods  of  de¬ 
preciation  in  determining  Federal  taxable  income.  The 
retailer  may,  however,  continue  to  employ  “straight  line” 
depreciation  for  accounting  purposes,  according  to  the  tax 
regulations,  if  “permanent  auxiliary  records”  are  main¬ 
tained.  Keeping  worksheets  for  this  purpose  does  not  meet 
this  requirement  of  the  regulations,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  ruled.  The  taxpayer  must  keep  such  auxiliary 
records  as  are  permanent  in  nature  and  maintained  with 
regular  l>ooks  of  account. 
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Typical  Store  Expenses 
Exceeded  Margins  in  First  Quarter 


A  FIVE  per  cent  sales  decline  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  accom¬ 
panied  by  heavy  markdowns,  put  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  red  on  their 
merchandising  operations  and  cut 
their  net  profit  to  a  third  of  what  it  was 
last  year.  Department  stores  in  two  vol¬ 
ume  groups  (under-!  1  million  and 
!2-5  million)  showed  a  net  loss.  These 
are  the  figures: 

Profit.  Department  stores  reporting 
to  the  Controllers’  Congress  had  a  net 
loss  of  0.9  per  cent  on  their  merchan¬ 
dising  operations  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year.  Non-operating  income 
brought  their  net  before  taxes  to  0.8 
per  cent  of  sales.  For  the  same  period 
last  year,  the  net  profit  before  taxes 
was  2.5  per  cent  of  sales.  Net  after 
taxes  in  1958  was  typically  0.4  per 
cent  of  sales;  in  1957  it  was  1.2  per 
cent.  Department  stores  of  less  than 
$1  million  volume  showed  a  net  loss 
after  taxes  of  0.9  per  cent,  those  in  the 
$2-5  million  group  had  a  loss  of  0.6 
per  cent. 

The  loss  from  merchandising  oper¬ 
ations  occurred  in  every  volume  group 
except  the  stores  doing  over  $50  mil¬ 
lion.  It  ranged  from  1.7  per  cent  of 
sales  (in  the  under-|l  million  group) 
down  to  0.2  per  cent  (in  the  $5-10  and 
$20-50  million  groups). 

The  figures,  derived  from  a  sample 
of  203  stores  with  $2.9  billion  annual 
sales,  were  reported  this  month  in  the 
Controllers’  Congress  Quarterly  Infor¬ 
mation  Letter. 

Expenses.  As  a  percentage  of  sales  ex¬ 
penses  rose  to  the  highest  first  quarter 
ratio  in  history:  37.8  per  cent.  (Total 
dollar  expense,  however,  was  actually 
about  1.5  per  cent  lower  than  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1957.)  Expenses  ex¬ 
ceeded  gross  margin. 

Gross  Margin.  With  an  increase  in 
markdowns  from  6.1  per  cent  of  sales 
last  year  to  6.7  per  cent  this  year,  gross 
margin  dropped  from  37.2  per  cent  to 
36.8  per  cent.  In  only  one  volume 
group  ($5-10  million)  were  stores  able 
to  keep  markdowns  and  gross  margin 
at  last  year’s  levels. 


Sales  and  Stocks.  Typical  sales  figures 
for  the  department  stores,  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year,  show 
a  drop  of  five  per  cent  in  volume  and 
of  six  per  cent  in  transactions.  Branch 
store  sales,  over-all,  held  even  with 
last  year’s  but  this  was  not  true  in  all 
volume  groups.  Stores  with  volume 
over  $50  million  reported  a  typical 
branch  store  sales  gain  of  seven  jier 
cent,  while  the  $2-5  million  group 
dropped  six  per  cent  in  its  branches. 
In  the  other  groups  branch  store  sales 
were  equal  to  last  year’s  or  showed 
small  declines. 

Ending  and  average  inventories 
were  only  two  per  cent  under  last  year. 


Practical  Start  in  Electronics.  Stores 
contemplating  installation  of  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  equipment  are 
advised  by  the  Retail  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  to  adopt  a  “building  block’’  ap¬ 
proach  rather  than  try  to  establish  a 
completely  integrated  system  at  the 
start.  The  recommendation  came  from 
the  Institute’s  Electronics  Committee, 
after  a  two-day  meeting  at  NRMA 
headquarters  last  month. 

Harry  Margules,  controller  of  Gim- 
bels,  Pittsburgh,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  Institute.  He 
announced  that  to  assist  retailers  in 
developing  practical  electronic  data 
processing  installations,  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  assigning  permanent  areas  of 
responsibility  to  its  members  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  store  functions.  These 
areas  will  include:  selling,  personnel, 
receiving,  merchandise  control,  ac¬ 
counting  and  control,  credit  and  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  as  well  as  electronic 
equipment  and  installations  and  the 
concept  of  electronics  for  retailing. 
The  committee  members  will  work 
closely  with  all  the  divisions  of  NRMA. 

At  the  June  meeting,  the  Electronics 
Committee  discussed  the  problems  of 
premarking  and  preticketing.  Mr. 
Margules  said:  “Some  retailers  are  ex¬ 
ploring  the  merit  of  a  card-activated 
marking  machine  which  would  make 
possible  the  integration  of  certain  as- 
{jects  of  the  buying,  receiving  and 


Concerning  the  continuing  rise  in 
the  stock-sales  ratio  and  slowing  turn¬ 
over  rate,  Sam  Flanel,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  com¬ 
mented: 

“This  trend  has  persisted  since  1955. 
If  heavier  markdowns  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  it  is  essential  that  better  correla¬ 
tion  of  inventory  to  rates  of  sale  be 
effected  soon.” 

Specialty  Stores.  Specialty  stores  in 
the  over-$l  million  classification  had 
much  the  same  sales,  expense  and 
markdown  experiences  as  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  but  were  able  to  realize 
a  profit  from  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions  of  0.2  per  cent  of  sales,  and  their 
net  after  taxes  was  1 .0  per  cent  of  sales, 
compared  with  a  net  after  taxes  of  1.2 
per  cent  last  year. 


selling  functions.  This  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  without  the  necessity  of 
having  standardization  of  ticket  con¬ 
tent.” 

The  committee  will  review  point-of- 
sale  equipment  at  its  next  meeting,  in 
September.  Manufacturers  of  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  discussions. 

Field  Trip.  NRMA  president  George 
W.  Dowdy  and  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  J.  Gordon  Dakins  will  visit  stores 
in  the  south  and  southwest  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  on  the  following  schedule:  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  September  10th  and  llth; 
Mobile,  Ala.,  September  12th  and  13th; 
El  Paso,  Texas,  September  14th  and 
15th;  Tucson,  Ariz.,  September  16th 
and  17th,  and  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Sep¬ 
tember  17th  and  18th. 

NRMA  Regional  Meeting.  The  NRMA 
fall  board  meeting  and  retail  clinic 
will  be  held  on  October  13th  and  14th 
at  the  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis. 
The  clinic  will  be  in  two  sessions,  on 
October  13th.  The  board  meeting  will 
be  held  the  morning  of  October  14th; 
the  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  a 
visit  to  Southgate  shopping  center. 
Speakers  at  the  clinic  will  include: 
David  E.  Babcock,  vice  president  and 
personnel  director  of  Dayton’s,  talking 
on  Better  Sellingjn  Retail  Stores;  Fred 
H.'Bresee,  executive  vice  president  of 
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Brescc’s,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  on  Sales 
Promotion  in  Smaller  Stores;  and 
Norris  Brisco,  general  operative  mana¬ 
ger  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  on  The 
Challenge  to  Store  Operations.  DECA, 
the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America,  will  be  represented  by  its 
young  president  and  three  vice  presi¬ 
dents,  who  will  report  from  the  stud¬ 
ents’  point  of  view  on  the  distributive 
education  phase  of  the  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  movement. 

Co-sponsors  with  NRMA  of  the 
clinic  are  the  Minneapolis  Retailers 
Association  and  the  Retail  Merchants 
Division  of  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  George  W.  Dowdy  will 
address  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  retailers  on  October  13th. 


I  It  was  late  1919.  Two  merchants,  who  had  only 
recently  met,  were  playing  a  private  game  of 
“Put  and  Take”  over  a  luncheon  table  at  the 
Waldorf.  One  was  my  early  chief,  the  late  P.  A. 
O’Connell  of  Slattery’s  in  Boston,  the  other,  of 
stimulating  memory  also.  Max  Heilman,  head  of 
The  Lindner  Coy,  Cleveland.  Neither  was  yet  50 
and  both  were  still  market-active.  Each  store  had 
its  own  little  New  York  office.  .  .  .  They  were 
engaged  in  a  man-to-man  swapfest  of  trading  ex¬ 
practice  not  uncommon  then  among  progressive  non-com- 


Fauits  of  National  Ads.  Tide  Maga¬ 
zine  recently  did  a  mail  survey  among 
NRMA  members  to  determine  what 
they  think  of  the  selling  power  of 
manufacturers’  national  advertising. 
A  summary  of  the  responses,  supple¬ 
mented  by  recorded  interviews  with 
seven  directors  of  the  NRMA  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  occupies  12  pages 
of  Tide’s  June  27th  issue.  Some  high¬ 
lights  of  the  findings: 

Retail  promotion  executives  have  a 
poor  opinion  of  manufacturers’  efforts 
to  fight  the  recession  with  slogans;  they 
think  ad  emphasis  should  be  on  value, 
price  and  quality.  .  .  .  Sound  sales 
training  for  the  retail  salesperson  is 
the  most  valued  help  a  manufacturer 
can  offer.  .  .  .  Practically  all  of  the 
stores  tie  in  local  promotions  to  na¬ 
tional  ads,  but  many  complained  that 
national  campaigns  are  poorly  timed 
for  retail  selling  purposes. 


I  ue  veen  reaamg  •  *  ♦  the  Merchandising  Division’s  publica¬ 
tion,  I'he  Making  of  a  Profit  in  Department  Stores,  being  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  “Put  and  Take”  Merchandising  Forum  at  the  January  9th 
session  of  NRMA’s  last  annual  convention.  This  was  just  about  the  best- 
organized  discussion  ever,  in  this  field.  It  was  so  arranged  that  the 
effectiveness  of  informational  exchanges  reached  a  level  representing  the 
combincu  experience  of  the  participants,  topic  by  topic.  /I  was  group- 
to-group,  or  rnan-to-man  to  nth  power,  when  the  forum  split  up  tempo¬ 
rarily  into  fii>e  sections  headed  by  experts  for  the  pre-analysis,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  meeting  as  a  whole,  of  such  major  subjects  as:  Raising 
Gross  Margin  (Melicek);  Buyer  Responsibility  (Halverson);  Self-Selection 
.Sales  (Melnicove);  Sales  Promotion  Aids  (Barnett);  Listen  To  Your  Cus¬ 
tomer  (Rahr).  These  seminars,  recapitulated  by  their  respective  chair¬ 
men,  were  followed  by  question-and-answer  periods  admirably  summar¬ 
ized  by  Chairman  Mallonee.  ,  .  .  This  latest  addendum  to  The  Buyer’s 
Manual  underscores  David  E.  Moeser’s  wisdom,  over  30  years  ago,  in 
making  the  origination  of  that  work  a  major  project  of  the  .Association. 
,  .  .  Discussion  extracts  offering  fresh  stimuli  now:  “Too  many  merchan¬ 
disers  overlook  values  .  .  .  they  concentrate  on  historic  price  lining 
.  .  .  smart  merchandising  just  begins  with  smart  buyinir.”  (Melicek); 
“If  you  expose  merchandise  propierly,  you  will  stop  some  of  that  xvalk-out 
traffic.  .  .  .  More  exposure,  we  have  found,  means  more  business.’'  (Mel¬ 
nicove);  "Stores  that  get  their  advertising  budgeting  down  to  the  depart¬ 
mental—  (as  against  divisional}— level  reap  greater  results.”  (Barnett); 
"There  is  need  for  a  program  to  train  buyers  toward  profit  .  .  .  gross 
profit  dollars  are  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  buyer.”  (Halverson); 
“. . .  Let  me  put  in  a  plug  for  The  Buyer’s  Manual.  1  think  it’s  the  best 
edition  that  NRMA  has  ex'er  put  out.  We  bought  a  copy  for  ex’ery  buyer 
in  the  store.”  (Chairman  Mallonee.) 


Brighter  Side  of  Retail  Costs.  Repeal 
of  the  three  j>er  cent  Federal  tax  on 
shipments  will  lead  to  substantial  di¬ 
rect  cost  reductions  for  stores,  and 
might  conceivably  provide  the  means 
for  a  cut  in  vendors’  prices  as  well. 
The  tax  had  amounted  to  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  three  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  finished  goods,  because  it  was 
applied  on  every  shipment,  from  raw 
material  to  finished  product. 

Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
lowered  prices  to  retailers  to  assure  a 
minimum  markup  of  42  per  cent  on 
North  Star,  Kenwood,  Springfield  and 
the  upper  half  of  the  Chatham  line. 
Impressed  by  the  increasing  profit-jjer- 


item  thinking  of  retailers,  Chatham 
expects  more  volume  and  more  better¬ 
line  volume  from  this  move. 

NRMA  People.  James  J.  Bliss,  NRMA’s 
legal  counsel,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Bliss  will  also  continue  as  legal  coun¬ 
sel.  He  joined  the  NRMA  in  1954  as 
tax  counsel  for  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  and  was  appointed  Association 
counsel  two  years  ago.  Before  coming 
to  the  NRMA  he  was  a  senior  account¬ 
ant  with  a  New  York  firm  of  certified 
public  accountants  and  a  field  exam¬ 
iner  for  the  Treasury  Department. 

Stephen  K.  Small  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  NRMA  public  relations  director, 
succeeding  Nevin  Fidler,  who  resigned 
last  month  to  take  a  position  with  the 
Union  Tank  Car  Company.  Mr.  Small 
has  for  the  past  year  been  directing 
NRMA’s  Careers  in  Retailing  pro¬ 
gram,  which  will  be  climaxed  by  Na¬ 
tional  Careers  in  Retailing  Week, 
October  12th  to  18th.  Formerly  with 
a  New  York  public  relations  agency, 
he  has  also  been  a  radio  news  commen¬ 
tator. 

The  Accessories  and  Smallwares 
Group  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
NRMA,  has  elected  1 1  new  directors. 
They  are:  Dorothy  Boucher,  God- 
chaux’s.  New  Orleans;  A.  B.  Cannon, 
Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  Co.,  Kansas  City; 
Fred  E.  Cooper,  Stern  Brothers,  New 
York;  J.  L.  Fabrikant,  The  Capitol, 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.;  Stanley  B.  Fried¬ 
man,  Younkers,  Des  Moines;  Edith 
Gellman,  Cavendish  Trading  Corp., 
New  York;  Don  Ketteler,  Morehouse 
Fashion,  Columbus,  Ohio;  James  Lans- 
burgh,  Lansburgh’s,  Washington;  Ger¬ 
ald  L.  Miller,  Brown-Dunkin  Co., 
Tulsa;  Clarke  E.  Thrasher,  J.  N.  Adam 
&  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  Sydney  Wexler, 
Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  New  York. 

Harry  L.  Weisman,  The  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  is  chairman  of  the  Group. 

Isidore  Newman  II,  president  of 
Maison  Blanche  Company,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  a  vice  president  of  the 
NRMA,  was  elected  last  month  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

Jean  Bader,  head  of  the  Galeries 
d’Orleans  and  vice  president  of 
NRMA’s  International  Division,  died 
suddenly  in  Paris  on  May  19th.  He 
was  almost  as  well  known  in  the  U.  S. 


as  in  Europe  for  his  application  of 
modern  techniques  in  a  store  of  mod¬ 
erate  size,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  plans  for  a  new 
shopping  center  in  a  Paris  suburb. 

New  Publications.  Three  editions  pub¬ 
lished  in  July  were:  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Re¬ 
sults  OF  1957.  Price:  NRMA  mem¬ 
bers,  $9.75;  non-members,  $22.50;  non¬ 
retailers,  $14.75.  Send  orders  to  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  100  West  31  Street, 
New  York  1.  ...  Harvard’s  Operating 
Results  of  Department  and  Special¬ 
ty  Stores  in  1957  at  $5  for  NRMA 
members,  $6  for  non-members.  Send 
orders  to  NRMA,  100  West  31  Street, 
New  York  1.  .  .  .  Proceedings  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Transit  Clinic,  a  complete  report 
of  the  meeting  held  June  23rd  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  NRMA  Down¬ 
town  Development  Committee  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Transit 
Association.  It  includes  the  speeches 
of  public  transit  experts  and  audience- 
participation  discussions  on  how  re¬ 
tailers  and  transit  officials  can  work 
together  to  improve  downtown  acces¬ 
sibility.  Price:  $2.50.  Send  orders  to 
Downtown  Development  Committee, 
100  West  31  Street,  New  York  1. 

.  .  .  Scheduled  for  publication  in 
August  is  the  Controllers’  Congress 
study.  Leased  Departments:  Rates, 
Policies  and  Expenses.  The  first  study 
on  this  subject  in  six  years,  the  rejxirt 
will  give  information  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  practices  in  different-sized  stores: 
commission  rates,  expenses  to  be 
charged  lessee,  sur-charges  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  extra  commission  for  credit  sales, 
coverage  of  lessee’s  employees  by  store 
benefit  programs,  guaranteed  mini¬ 
mum  commission,  responsibility  for 
claim  liability,  insurance  and  work¬ 
men’s  compiensation,  services  required 
by  store  by  contract.  Price:  Associa¬ 
tion  members,  $3.50;  non-members, 
$7.00.  Order  from  the  Congress. 

"Selling  Is  Everybody's  Job!" 
will  be  the  theme  of  NRMA's  48th 
annual  convention,  to  be  held  Janu¬ 
ary  12th  to  15th  in  New  York,  at  the 
Hotel  Statler. 


Management  Matters 

Size  Coordination  Progress.  Women’s 
T-shirt  manufacturers  began  this 
month  to  size  these  items  by  dress  sizes. 
Other  manufacturers  of  knitted  outer¬ 
wear  will  follow  on  this  schedule: 
swimwear  will  carry  dress  sizes  on 
spring  and  summer  1959  lines,  sweat¬ 
ers  will  switch  to  dress  sizes  on  fall  and 
winter  1959  lines.  The  sizing  standard 
to  be  used  is  Commercial  Standard, 
CS2 15-58,  Body  Measurements  for  the 
Sizing  of  Women’s  Patterns  and  Ap¬ 
parel,  which  was  accepted  for  industry 
use  by  the  women’s  wear  section  of  the 
National  Knitted  Outerwear  Associa¬ 
tion  earlier  this  year.  Copies  (30  cents 
apiece)  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C. 

Christmas  Outposts.  Card  and  gift- 
wrap  outposts,  not  adjacent  to  the  sta¬ 
tionery  department,  were  set  up  last 
fall  by  87.5  per  cent  of  the  stores 
that  exchange  operating  information 
through  the  Rust  Craft  Institute. 
Their  dollar  sales  per  square  foot  in 
these  outposts  averaged  $270.  More 
than  a  third  did  better  than  $300  per 
square  foot,  and  there  were  some  that 
rejxirted  more  than  $600.  The  typical 
store  expanded  the  Christmas  items 
into  extra  space  about  eight  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  but  about  40  per  cent 
were  earlier  than  this,  a  few  getting 
started  in  September.  A  very  complete 
study,  including  an  analysis  of  most 
productive  locations  for  outposts  and 
the  type  of  merchandise  stocked  in 
them,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rust 
Craft  Institute  (405  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  17). 

Lingerie  Merchandising.  A  systematic 
trade-up  policy  in  the  lingerie  depart¬ 
ment  is  strongly  recommended  by 
DuPont  on  the  basis  of  (1)  a  10-year 
survey  of  department  store  sales  and 
(2)  consumer  preference  study  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  company  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  research  organization.  In  a 
national  cross-section  survey  that  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  a  thousand  responses, 
these  were  the  findings,  as  reported 
last  month  by  D.  M.  Colyer  for  Du¬ 
Pont:  \  ^ 

Price  is  not  the  dominant  factor  in 
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the  purchase  of  a  slip.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  women 
said  they  would  pay  more  for  a  slip  that  really  pleases. 

Quality  is  badly  wanted;  81  per  cent  of  the  women  had 
complaints  on  this  score.  They  mentioned  faulty  propor¬ 
tions,  shoulder  straps  that  roll  or  don’t  adjust  correctly,  static 
quality  and  yellowing  of  synthetics,  especially  nylon. 

The  women  want  to  buy  fresh,  plastic-wrapped  garments 
but  they  also  want  to  see  and  feel  everything,  and  frequently 
shop  several  stores  because  they  want  wide  selections.  They 
associate  self-service  with  low  prices;  in  department  stores 
they  want  orderly  and  informative  display  but  personalized 
service  as  w'ell. 

Most  of  the  women  said  they  like  color  in  their  slips.  As 
to  fabric,  nylon  was  most  popular  for  fall  and  winter  and 
Dacron  blends  for  spring  and  summer. 

Trade-up  suggestions  offered  by  Mr.  Colyer  were  these: 

1.  Sell  slips  on  a  fashion  and  quality  basis  and  associate 
new  fabrics  with  the  fashion  and  quality  story. 

2.  Use  assortment  displays  to  show  complete  range  of 
colors,  styles  and  fabrics. 

3.  Promote  color,  ensembles  and  costume  coordination 
generally. 

4.  Give  salespersons  special  training  to  trade-up  the  gift 
purchase.  Thirty-five  to  40  per  cent  of  all  slips  owned  had 
been  received  as  gifts  by  the  women  in  the  survey.  Do  not 
confine  gift  promotion  to  Christmas. 

5.  Carry  more  variety  in  higher  price  ranges;  cut  down 
the  number  of  lines  in  lower  price  brackets. 

New  Brand  Name  Section.  Carrying  the  idea  of  related  mer¬ 
chandise  presentation  to  a  new,  but  logical,  extreme,  Man¬ 
hattan  Shirt  Company  suggests  that  all  its  wash-and-wear 
items  be  consolidated  in  a  single  section,  and  has  devised 
new  self-selection  fixtures  for  the  purpose.  The  units  have 
an  adjustable  feature  so  that  they  can  be  used  for  any  com¬ 
bination  of  dress  shirts,  sport  shirts,  underwear,  pajamas, 
handkerchiefs  and  ties.  There  are  two  basic  fixtures,  designed 
for  use  alone,  in-line,  back-to-back,  or  against  a  wall.  Acces¬ 
sories  include  decorative  panels,  a  service  desk  and  other 
items  that  can  be  assembled  to  make  a  complete,  prominently 
signed  wash-and-wear  section. 

Catching  Overcharges.  John  F.  Connolly,  controller  of  the 
Remick  Company,  Quincy,  Mass.,  repiorts  that  control  of 
excessive  shipment  charges  by  manufacturers  has  been  facili¬ 
tated  since  the  store’s  adoption  of  the  Key-Rec  four-copy  re¬ 
ceiving  apron  system.  He  writes; 

“We  handle  excessive  parcel  post  and  parcel  post  insurance 
charges  by  deducting  all  parcel  post  and  insurance  charges 
off  the  invoice  itself  and  adding  back  the  actual  parcel  post 
charges  as  shown  on  the  Key-Rec.  At  first  I  considered  hav¬ 
ing  form  post  cards  printed  that  would  explain  the  difference 
between  the  invoice  amount  and  the  amount  we  paid,  but 
decided  against  this.  After  several  months,  only  two  vendors 
had  questioned  our  payment,  and  they  dropped  the  matter 
after  we  explained  the  correction.’’ 

Best  in  Floor  Coverings.  The  American  Carpet  Institute 
will  again  honor  outstanding  store  performance,  in  its  Sixth 
Annual  Retail  Awards  contest.  One  top  award  and  two 
merit  awards  will  be  presented  for  each  classification  of 


Happy  Children... 
Customers  for  Your  Store 
with  on 

MT  MINIATURE  TRAIN 

•  Capture  Your  Customers'  Hearts 

•  14  Million  Children  Carried 

•  75%  of  Stores  Renew  Leases  2  Or  More  Years 

•  Traffic  Building  Promotion 

•  Operates  in  Restricted  Spaces 

•  City  Wide  Exclusive  Rental  Lease 

•  25  Year  Safety  Record 

•  Full  Insurance  Coverage  Furnished 

•  Free  Individual  Track  Layouts  Designed 

•  Any  Type  Floor  Suitable 

•  May  Run  Behind  Counters,  in  Storerooms, 
Plazas,  etc. 

Write  for  free  Illustrated  Brochure 


Unanding  numbar  of 
floor  plans ...  on  any 
typo  of  flooring  . . . 
around  posts,  count- 
ors  and  displays. 


MINIATURE  TRAIN  RENTAL  CO.,  INC, 

(Successor  to  Miniature  Tram  Co.,  Rensselaer,  Indiana)  ^ 

2177  SENECA  STREET  BU  F  F  AL  O  1 0,  N  . 
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department,  furniture  and  specialty 
stores.  A  brochure  giving  full  details 
on  how  to  prepare  contest  entries  is 
available  from  the  Institute  (350  Fifth 
.Avenue,  New  York  1).  Contest  entries 
are  to  be  filed  before  December  1st. 
Department  store  winners  in  the  1957 
contest  were  The  Killian  Company, 
Cedar  Rapids,  and  Strouss-Hirshberg, 
Youngstown. 

Promotion  Ideas.  A  24-page  handbook 
of  retail  promotion  ideas  for  electri¬ 
cal  products,  with  a  13-point  plan  for 
Live  Better  Electrically  community¬ 
wide  promotions,  is  available,  at  10 
cents  each,  from  Live  Better  Electri¬ 
cally,  239  Great  Neck  Road,  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y.  ...  Kingsley  Stamping 
.Machine  Co.,  Hollywood  38,  Califor¬ 
nia,  is  offering  free  a  Guide  for  Christ¬ 
mas  Card  Imprinting,  with  ideas  for 
operating  and  promoting  the  service. 


Correction.  In  the  .April  .Stores  (page 
34)  a  photograph  showing  a  window 
display  of  designer  clothes  and  Under¬ 
wood  typewriters  was  credited  to  the 
wrong  store.  It  was  a  Thalhimer’s, 
Richmond,  window. 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

H«r«  or*  i««t  a  f«w  of  tho  many  od- 

vontogot  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standard*,  to  ac- 
curatoly  mooturo  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tho  workor*  singly 
and  a*  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high -loss  aroo*  can  bo  pin- 
pointed  and  cauto*  oliminatod. 

3.  Inconthro  System*,  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  and  reduce 
lost  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  cdteration 
charges,  so  Utters  con  be  put 
on  a  firm  "one-price"  basis. 

'  ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5U2 


BoOkS  fOt 

No  Major  Depression  in  Our  Lifetime 

by  A.  W.  Zelomek,  published  by  Inter¬ 
national  Statistical  Bureau,  Inc.,  350 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  I,  N.  Y.;  128 
pages;  $2.00. 

IN  his  usual,  direct-from-the-shoul- 
der,  no  beating-about-the-bush  man¬ 
ner,  Professor  Zelomek  categorically 
declares  there  will  be  “No  Major  De¬ 
pression  in  Our  Lifetime”  and  makes 
this  the  title  of  his  latest  book. 

The  present  recession  is  a  “pause  in 
a  rising  trend,  similar  to  the  re-adjust¬ 
ments  of  1948-49  and  1953-54,”  Prof. 
Zelomek  says.  “This  does  not,”  he 
adds,  “preclude  a  somewhat  greater 
decline  in  1958  than  in  1954.” 

That  we  will  overcome  it  and  swift¬ 
ly  is  due,  he  believes,  to  the  many 
“built-in  stabilizers”  w'hich  begin  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  back  in  1913 
and  now  include:  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  which  watches 
the  stock  market  operation:  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  distributing  $8  billion  a  year; 
the  huge  funds  distributed  annually  by 
the  privately  operated  pension  funds; 
unemployment  insurance:  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  law;  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers  (whose  advice,  by  the 
way,  was  neither  timely  nor  unequivo¬ 
cal,  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion):  tax  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  past  and  the  possibility 
of  one  this  time;  and  government 
sfiending— meaning  national,  state  and 
municipal— which  accounts  for  20  per 
cent  of  all  the  spending  done  now  in 
this  country. 

In  addition.  Professor  Zelomek 
points  out,  there  are  dynamic  expan¬ 
sion  forces  operating  in  this  country, 
which  are  now  and  will  be  increasing¬ 
ly  in  the  future,  sturdy  builders  of 
prosperity.  These  include  our  ever- 
increasing  population,  with  its  de¬ 
mands  for  more  homes  and  more 
equipment  to  make  the  home  livable, 
and  more  clothing:  our  transportation 
increases  of  all  kinds;  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  possibilities  in  new  items  created 
by  chemistry,  by  electronics,  and  the 
ultimate  use  of  peacetime  atomic 
energy. 

Professor  Zelomek  isn’t  worried 
about  the  present  level  of  debt.  The 
short-term  debt  is  $44.8  billion.  Bal- 


Retailers  ^ 

ancing  this  is  individually  owned  cash, 
$197.6  billion,  also  the  huge  billions 
we  can  draw  on,  if  need  be,  in  demand 
deposits,  time  deposits,  circulating  cur¬ 
rency,  saving  and  loan  shares  and 
Government  E  bonds. 

Debt  has  risen  70  per  cent  since  1929 
and  the  cost  of  living  63  per  cent. 
But  the  consumer’s  income  is  300  per 
cent  above  1929,  the  gross  national 
product,  316  per  cent  higher  and  hour¬ 
ly  earnings  355  per  cent  higher. 

His  last  chapter  is  especially  astute 
and  it  will  repay  every  businessman 
to  read  it,  digest  it,  act  on  it. 

Professor  Zelomek  believes  the  earn¬ 
ings  business  made  in  the  war  years 
may  “never  again  be  experienced  in 
our  lifetime.”  (In  his  preface,  he  says 
that  “while  I  can’t  predict  a  long  and 
easy  peace  I  can  predict  a  long  and 
uneasy  peace.”) 

He  believes  selling  will  be  harder 
and  only  the  more  efficient  will  come 
out  ahead.  Labor  costs  will  be  high¬ 
er,  so  also  will  materials. 

“If  you  don’t  intend  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  next  decade  or  25  years,” 
he  says,  “better  sell  or  liquidate  now.” 

Earnings  will  be  good  but  not  uni¬ 
form,  he  predicts,  and  returns  from 
investment  will  be  at  a  lower  rate. 

While  the  Federal  Reserve  rate  will 
be  lower,  there  will  be  no  “cheap 
money.” 

The  trend  is  away  from  staples, 
this  economist  declares.  The  profit 
and  volume  will  be  in  new  items. 
Business  will  have  to  rely  more  on 
the  designer,  stylist,  creator,  research 
technician. 

Prof.  Zelomek’s  long  years  of  prac¬ 
ticing  experience  in  economics  keep 
his  thoughts  squarely  on  the  ground. 
He  knows  loads.  He  knows  how  to 
use  his  knowledge.  He  has  poured 
much  of  it  into  this  b(X)k.  Every  seri¬ 
ous  businessman,  concerned  about 
the  present  and  the  future,  will 
want  it.  W.  B. 

Have  TOO  seen 

“SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Tkt  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5tb  Art.  New  Yorii  10.  N.  Y. 
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Store  Organization  (Continued  from  page  11) 


chaiulising  Corporation  stores  seem  to 
refute  this  finding,  as  I  have  noted 
that  the  highest  profit  stores  generally 
have  a  higher  payroll  expense  as  a  per 
cent  to  sales  in  the  Control  Division.) 
As  to  compensation,  the  high-profit 
stores  paid  more  dollars  per  executive, 
and  are  very  happy  with  their  salary 
arrangements.  These  stores  also  feel 
that  organization  planning  is  a  major 
problem  with  them,  and  concur  that 
selling  is  only  fairly  well  performed. 

The  problem  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  stores  was  that  the  buy¬ 
ers  were  over-burdened.  They  also 
were  unable  to  attract  qualified  people 
to  fill  the  executive  positions  within 
the  stores,  and  they  had  a  tendency  to 
rely  excessively  on  a  few  key  execu¬ 
tives.  Thus,  they  failed  to  delegate 
authority  and  profit  responsibility. 
This  naturally  created  an  over-burden¬ 
ing  of  top  management.  .Also  high  on 
the  list  was  the  failure  of  communica¬ 
tions  within  the  organization,  and  a 
lack  of  clear  understanding  of  com¬ 
pany  objectives.  Very  few  stores  had 
written  job  specifications  for  execu¬ 
tives,  and  less  than  two-fifths  had  an 
executive  development  program. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  smallest 
stores  were  more  inclined  to  have 
their  organizations  planned  around  an 
individual,  and  the  larger  stores  were 
more  concerned  w’ith  the  selling  func¬ 
tion. 

Future  Organization  Planning.  When 
planning  for  improved  store  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  should  attempt  to  maintain 
the  strength  that  now  exists.  The 
stores  reported  most  frequently  that 
clear<ut  lines  of  responsibility  and 
authority  were  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors.  Second,  they  mentioned  one  func¬ 
tion  in  their  organization  as  an  out¬ 
standing,  major  strength.  Other  fac¬ 
tors  importantly  noted  were:  efficien¬ 
cy,  flexibility,  effective  planning,  and 
policy  making.  You,  of  course,  would 
have  to  determine  your  own  strengths 
in  approaching  any  organizational 
problem. 

VVe  also  should  consider  in  our 
planning  how  we  can  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  selling  function, 
and  consider  bringing  together  all  the 
elements  of  this  function  under  one 


point  of  responsibility. 

At  Hudson’s  we  have  accepted  this 
as  one  of  our  major  objectives.  In  the 
past,  our  selling  function  was  admin¬ 
istered  through  a  combination  of  three 
functional  pyramids.  The  buyer,  with¬ 
in  the  .Merchandising  pyramid,  was 
generally  responsible  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  presentation,  knowledge,  and  con¬ 
trol  as  it  related  to  the  salesperson. 
The  selling  supervisor,  in  the  Person¬ 
nel  pyramid,  was  responsible  for  the 
prcxluctivity,  salary,  morale,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  administration  for  the  sales¬ 
people:  and  the  fl(x>r  manager,  who  is 
in  the  Superintendent’s  pyramid,  con¬ 
cerned  himself  w’ith  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  the  salesperson  as  related  to 
daily  scheduling,  deportment,  service, 
floor  coverage,  costs,  etc. 

Changes  at  Hudson's.  We  changed 
this  organization  by  creating  a  depart¬ 
ment  manager  who  was  responsible 
for  all  of  the  aforementioned  func¬ 
tions,  but  still  was  respxinsible  to  the 
three  previously  mentioned  functional 
pyramids.  After  this  was  done,  we 
de-emphasized  the  selling  supervision 
by  changing  that  supervision  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Counseling.  This  person  now’ 
performs  a  staff  function  in  the  same 
matmer  that  personnel  serves  the  en¬ 
tire  organization;  thus,  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  one  phase  of  more  highly 
centralizing  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility  by  having  the  department  mana¬ 
ger  responsible  to  only  two  functional 
pyramids. 

To  further  refine  our  organization, 
we  have  considered  other  objectives 
and  the  present  strength  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  It  is  our  desire  to  continue  to 
maintain  a  strong  merchandising  in¬ 
fluence  within  the  selling  department. 
Our  buyers,  however,  are  over-taxed 
because  of  present-day  merchandising 
problems  which  are  further  complicat¬ 
ed  by  the  development  of  two  new 
major  branch  stores.  With  the  three 
store  units,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
relieve  the  buying  staff  of  normal, 
c\eryday  duties  of  running  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  three  locations. 

The  ilepartment  manager  organiza¬ 
tion  does  create  a  representative  of  the 
buyer  in  each  location  to  manage  the 
department  for  him..  However,  we 


still  have  two  divisions  w'ith  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  each  department— the 
.Merchandising  Division  for  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  and  the  Operating  Division  for 
expense  control. 

To  further  our  objective,  the  next 
step  that  we  contemplate  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  development  of  an  assist¬ 
ant  divisional  merchandise  manager, 
w’ho  will  be  totally  responsible  for  the 
department  managers  within  the  vari¬ 
ous  divisional  merchandise  managers’ 
organizations.  This  person  still  will 
have  a  joint  responsibility.  He  will 
be  accountable  to  the  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  for  the  selling  func¬ 
tion  as  it  was  related  to  the  merchan¬ 
dising  activity.  He  also  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Operating  Division 
for  planning,  service,  and  expense  con¬ 
trol. 

W'e  have  already  established  this 
tyjje  of  organization  in  our  branch 
stores,  and  we  have  found  it  to  be 
more  effective  than  any  previous  type 
of  organization  when  we  consider  our 
present-day  problems.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  fitting  people  into  this  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  for  our  downtown 
store. 

Long  range  we  are  wrestling  with 
many  problems  in  further  refining 
this  organization  relationship.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  we  eventually  will 
have  to  get  to  the  point  where  our 
downtown  store  has  an  organization 
very  similar  to  the  branch.  Problems 
become  more  acute  as  we  plan  for 
other  major  branches.  I  am  sure,  how’- 
ever,  we  will  continue  to  attempt  to 
keep  a  strong  merchandising  influence 
within  the  selling  departments. 

Cresap,  McCormick  &  Paget  recom¬ 
mend  the  consideration  of  a  single  ex¬ 
ecutive  reporting  to  the  General  ?4an- 
ager  who  would  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  buying  and  selling. 
They  suggest  various  types  of  organiz¬ 
ation  under  him.  One  shows  three 
men  responsible  to  him  for  Merchan¬ 
dising,  Promotion,  and  Selling  activi¬ 
ties.  Public  Relations  would  become 
a  staff  function  under  General  Man¬ 
agement.  All  other  functions,  or  pyra¬ 
mids,  are  changed  accordingly.  It  has 
been  our  desire  to  keep  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  responsibility  in  closer  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  point  of  sale  than  this  type 
of  organization  would  afford. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Broader  Aspects.  Looking  at  organiz¬ 
ation  in  the  broader  sense,  the  sub¬ 
jects  I  would  like  to  touch  on  are: 
organization  in  general,  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  decentralized  organization,  and 
executive  development. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  defining  objectives  and 
organizing  to  meet  those  objectives. 
Each  store  must  do  this  job  for  itself, 
as  objectives  are  related  to  store  char¬ 
acter  and  physical  limitations. 

As  an  example,  we  at  Hudson’s  are 
operating  on  a  seven-functional  pyra¬ 
mid  system.  We  do  this  because  of 
our  objective  to  maintain  a  functional 
resfxjnsibility  for  all  of  our  interests 
at  the  pyramid  level;  therefore,  the 
work  must  be  spread  if  the  individual 
is  to  be  effective.  In  spreading  the 
work,  the  individual  must  gain  organ¬ 
izational  status  in  order  for  him  to  ful¬ 
fill  our  requirement  of  authority  and 
responsibility. 

A  case  in  point  is  our  Building 
Superintendent,  who  is  now  at  the 
pyramid  level,  wdth  the  title  of  “Super¬ 
intendent  of  Properties.”  He  must 
have  this  stature  if  he  is  to  do  an  effec¬ 
tive  job  functionally  in  serving  the 
needs  of  our  two  shopping  centers, 
two  branch  stores,  downtown  store, 
two  large  parking  garages,  and  over 
two  million  square  feet  of  warehouse 
space. 

In  all  cases  our  pyramid  heads  have 
direct  line  responsibilities  in  the  down¬ 
town  store,  and  functional  responsi¬ 
bilities  through  the  various  managers 
in  our  other  stores  and  subsidiaries. 
The  functional  responsibility  allows 
us  to  utilize  the  strongest  individuals 
we  have  in  our  organization  in  their 
various  fields  of  specialization.  This 
has  been  one  of  our  major  objectives. 

The  functional  responsibility  basic¬ 
ally  can  be  defined  as  a  responsibility 
for  standards,  procedures,  administra¬ 
tion  of  policy  within  the  area  of  con¬ 
trol,  and  control  of  mechanical  or 
structural  installations.  This  example 
is  highly  simplified.  There  were  many 
considerations  involved  and  much 
time  given  to  studying  our  plan.  We 
did  determine  our  objectives,  create 
an  organization,  and  fit  people  into 
that  organization  in  accordance  with 
our  objectives. 

In  terms  of  decentralizing  responsi¬ 
bility,  we  at  Hudson’s  are  attempting 
to  place  the  responsibility  for  profit 


planning  at  the  level  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  and  buyer.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  we  have  developed  a  formal 
budgeting  program,  and  are  tying 
profits  to  all  capital  and  expense  ex¬ 
penditures. 

This  has  been  a  very  slow  process. 
Its  accomplishment  is  being  made  in 
many  steps.  Some  of  them  have  not 
yet  been  completed.  As  an  example, 
we  are  just  starting  to  hold  the  buyers 
responsible  for  their  volume  planning 
as  it  is  related  to  profit  planning.  In 
the  past  they  have  only  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  volume  planning  as  it  was 
related  to  merchandise  investment. 

Executive  Development  Functions.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  development  is  a  major  pro¬ 
gram  in  all  organization  planning.  In 
our  store  we  have  three  principal  ob¬ 
jectives  in  our  executive  development 
program.  The  first  of  these  is  to  assist 
General  Management  in  the  selection 
and  training  of  competent  manage¬ 
ment  personnel  in  order  to  maintain 
a  strong  executive  organization.  Sec¬ 
ond  is  to  inspire  potential  executives 
to  develop  themselves,  and  assist  each 
executive  in  the  organization  to  active¬ 
ly  encourage  and  personally  aid  in  the 
development  of  his  subordinates:  and 
third,  to  get  each  member  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  improve  his  performance  in 
his  present  job,  and  ultimately  assume 
greater  responsibility.  If  we  can  main¬ 
tain  a  group  of  executives  at  each  level 
in  the  organization  who  are  perform¬ 
ing  efficiently,  we  will  have  talent  to 
fill  future  organizational  needs. 

Our  Executive  Development  De¬ 
partment  is  organized  to  perform  1 1 
major  functions: 

1.  Interview,  screen,  and  develop 
candidates  for  promotion  within 
the  ranks  of  store  employees. 

2.  Recruit,  interview,  and  screen  col¬ 
lege  and  university  graduates  for 
junior  executive  positions. 

3.  Develop  organizational  structure 
for  the  Merchandising  Division  at 
the  individual  department  level. 

4.  Assist  major  executives  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  training  programs 
for  both  on-  and  off-the-job  train¬ 
ing. 

5.  Advise  major  executives  on  pro¬ 
motion  and  transfer  of  executive 
personnel  within  their  divisions. 

G.  Handle  salary  administration  of 
the  executive  trainees. 


7.  Counsel  with  the  individual  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  personnel  problems 
related  to  their  work. 

8.  Develop  and  maintain  an  apprais¬ 
al  system  to  assure  that  each  sup¬ 
ervisor  or  executive  is  formally 
reviewed  and  assisted  through 
appraisal  annually. 

9.  Maintain  up-to-date  records  on 
all  executive  trainees,  including 
personal  history,  education,  previ¬ 
ous  work  experience,  a  history  of 
his  activities  at  Hudson’s,  his 
formal  appraisals  by  his  superiors, 
how  he  has  progressed  financially 
within  the  company,  and  other 
activities  such  as  civic  duties  and 
association  memberships. 

10.  Maintain  necessary  salary  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  jobs  up  to  and 
including  assistant  department 
heads  to  assure  similar  pay  for 
similar  work,  and  minimize  the 
loss  of  comp>etent  junior  execu¬ 
tives  because  of  poor  salary  ad¬ 
ministration. 

11.  Assist  major  executives  in  devel¬ 
oping  job  descriptions  to  insure 
that  each  supervisor  knows  his  re¬ 
sponsibility,  his  authority,  and  his 
relationship.  This,  of  course,  as¬ 
sists  us  greatly  in  developing  train¬ 
ing  programs,  in  pin-pointing 
potentially  promotable  people, 
and  allows  us  to  do  a  more  real¬ 
istic  appraisal,  based  on  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  individual  job. 

Long  range,  we  plan  to  develop  our 
executive  appraisal  program  to  a  point 
where  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  an 
executive  inventory  for  our  entire  or¬ 
ganization. 

Remember,  when  planning  organ¬ 
izational  changes  for  any  segment  of 
your  company,  to  start  first  from  thr 
bottom  in  your  planning;  then  clearly 
determine  your  objectives,  define  the 
jobs,  and  consider  the  people  for  each 
job,  as  well  as  those  related  to  them. 
Then  create  organization  as  simply  as 
possible  to  gain  the  objectives.  Coun¬ 
sel  with  those  who  will  be  affected  by 
the  change,  and  put  great  weight  on 
the  judgment  of  the  management 
superior  of  the  person  being  selected. 
Keep  lines  of  communications  clear, 
and  create  responsibilities  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  authority.  Don’t  neglect  to 
establish  an  exechtive  development 
program,  and  above  all,  be  sure  your 
organization  plan  serves  your  aims. 
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Was  it  the  most  colorful,  most  unique,  most  self-selling  hosiery  packages  ever  created? 
Or  the  Miss  BVD  Sox . . .  the  most  creative,  new  quolity-guoronteed  line  of  fashion 
ideas  in  the  industry?  Probably  both,  as  pre-testing  in  key  outlets  throughout  the 
country  has  proved.  This  you  should  know:  together  they  con  produce  more  soles  and 
profits  per  square  foot  of  space  than  you’ve  ever  enjoyed.  For  the  full  story  on  how 
Miss  BVD  Sox  con  revolutionize  your  hosiery  business  write  for  our  new  catalog  today. 

Armored  Hosiery  Corp.  •  affiliate  of  MA-RO  *1121/1/!  34th  St.  •  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  •  LO  5-5650 
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MAINTENANCE 
SERVICE 
WILL  SAVE 
YOU  MONEY 
EIGHT  WAYS 


e4^atUmal 

MAINTENANCE 

Agreement 


HOW? 


1  CONTROL  OF  COSTS 

You  can  budget  your  service  expense,  eliminate 
cost  of  repairs,  and  YOU  SAVE  MONEY. 


PARTS  WITHOUT  COST 

Parts  will  be  furnished  without  cost  to  users  of 
National  Maintenance  Service. 


2  REGULAR  INSPECTIONS 

Detect  undue  wear  or  strain  on  parts.  Regular 
inspections  save  you  the  worry  of  costly  interrup¬ 
tions  of  your  business  system. 


FACTORY-MADE  PARTS 

Parts  made  by  the  manufacturer  are  used  to  replace 
broken  or  worn  parts. 


QUICK  SERVICE 

You  can  call  us  without  additional  cost  any  time 
your  equipment  is  not  operating  satisfactorily. 


PROPER  LUBRICATION 

Protects  working  parts  of  the  machine  against  pre¬ 
mature  wear  and  corrosion. 


8  BONDED  SERVICEMEN 

Factory  trained  to  give  you  efficient  service  and  to 
SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


4  PERIODICAL  CLEANING 

Increases  efficiency  and  lengthens  the  life  of  your 
machine. 


You  invested  in  your  National  equipment  for  its 
money-saving  features.  National’s  “Preventive  Main¬ 
tenance”  will  maintain  these  savings  every  year  — 
for  more  years.  Call  your  nearby  National  Service 
Man  for  full  details  on  National  Maintenance. 
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